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CURRENT COMMENT. 


THe great recurrent calamity known as a session of 
Congress is now upon us. The country is in a condition 
of uncommon unfitness to bear this misfortune, but we 
suppose it will somehow survive. The Tariff Commission 
is ready with its report comprising the usual “investiga- 
tions and surveys” of industry here and there in the 
world, and recommending laws against dumping. The 
President-elect has come back from his cruise with the 
tariff uppermost in his mind, thus showing himself a 
good son of Ohio bred in the traditions of McKinley 
and Mark Hanna. A representative from Minnesota, 
apparently under the impression that food is too plentiful 
and too cheap, proposes a duty of thirty cents per bushel 
on wheat, $1.35 per barrel of flour and thirty per cent 
ad valorem on wheat-products. These, no doubt, are 
mere preliminaries to the great irruption of quackery 
that may be expected later; and they point to a depress- 
ing winter. 
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ONE representative appears to be out to demolish the 
Solid South from Baton Rouge to Baltimore, by enforc- 
ing the provisions of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments. This intrepid brother, whose name is Mr. 
Tinkham, hails from Massachusetts. He aims to have 
an inquiry on the disfranchisement of Negroes in those 
States where, under one subterfuge or another, this en- 
lightened practice prevails; and then to reduce the rep- 
resentation of those States in proportion to the population 
actually voting, instead of the resident population, as at 
present. This is a good idea. On general principles, any- 
thing that could tend to reduce representation in the 
Congress would meet with the most joyful approval of 
the enlightened. If Mr. Tinkham could manage to re- 
duce it to zero, he would win his way to more honourable 
distinction than has hitherto been given to any among 
the sons of men. But aside from this, Mr. Tinkham’s 
move would probably finish off the Democratic party as 
a factor in national politics, which would be a great 
blessing in itself, and might possibly clear the way for 
the idea of a real political Opposition. 


Accorvine to Secretary Houston, the cost of American 
participation in the world war amounted to $24,010,000,- 
000, exclusive of the ten billion dollars loaned to the 
Allies, which, Mr. Houston is sanguine enough to believe, 
need not be charged up as an actual expenditure. It was 


a very high-priced war; and when the American tax- 
payers and rent-payers, like the crestfallen Mr. Mantalini, 
confront the demd total, they may be interested in recall- 
ing some of the ways in which the money was expended. 
$60 million went into a powder plant which never pro- 
duced a pound of powder for the war; $116 million into 
a nitrate plant which made a similar record. At Charles- 
town, N. C., over $17 million were sunk in the construc- 
tion of a port terminal, located in an isolated swamp ten 
miles up a river which had to be dredged before the site 
could be reached. This terminal was not used at all 
during the war, and is now a mere dead horse. Another 
little item of $264,955,387 represents 617 contracts for 
155 mm. shells, not one of which ever reached the firing- 
line. Add to this list an item of one billion dollars ex- 
pended in aviation, without one American fighting plane 
ever getting to the front, not to mention the incredible 
waste brought to light by the recent investigation of 
shipping-board contracts, and the taxpayer and rentpayer 
can get a fair notion of why governmental expenses are 
now reckoned at some four billion dollars yearly. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’s proposal of a loan to “the struggl- 
ing Government of Armenia” makes one scratch one’s 
head and call for further particulars. What is the 
struggling Government of Armenia, and where? The 
last we heard was that Armenia had been converted to 
the bolshevik persuasion and had become sovietized; and 
Mr. Wilson could hardly be thinking of a loan of some 
twenty or twenty-five millions to a Soviet Government. 
Possibly there may be an orthodox Government of some 
kind around there, leading perhaps the sort of Robin 
Hood existence that Mr. Bakhmetiev’s Russian Embassy 
leads in Washington. If so, we had not heard of it, 
which is perhaps not surprising in these days when al- 
most any frayed and dishevelled assortment of diplomatic 
odds-and-ends can pass Mr. Wilson’s muster as an orth- 
odox Government. We are very mildly interested in 
Mr. Wilson’s proposal. We could understand it as a 
pious charity to let the Armenian people have some 
money to go on with, if one could only be sure that 
the people would get it and that it would not stick to the 
fingers of covetous and needy statesmen, to be squan- 
dered in the promotion of some political purpose. But 
this is always the rub; and the chances being what they 
are, it is not likely that we will be misunderstood when 
we recommend that the Congress consider the virtue of 
thrift and caution. 


THERE is a report current that Argentina may lose her 
credit on account of her withdrawal from the League of 
Nations Conference at Geneva. We do not attach any 
particular importance to it and are inclined to be scepti- 
cal; yet any one can see that this would be a first-rate 
way to keep the League of Nations going. The rumour 
is of interest only as an indication of the exact place 
where the power and authority of international politi- 
cal agreement really lies. If one wants to know whether 
any League of Nations or any “association of nations” 
will take rank as a going concern, it is the bankers of 
New York, London and Paris who can furnish the in- 
formation, and not the diplomats at Geneva. The ulti- 
mate control, in other words, is economic control: politi- 
cal control is only an appearance and a registration. It 
is true of nations as of individuals that the control of 
their job, with all that this implies, is the control of 
their destiny. 
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In this connexion, some may have wondered why the 
small and neutral nations of Europe, like Holland and 
the Scandinavian countries, all showed.such remarkable 
alacrity about tumbling into the League of Nations. We 
do not know why they did so, but we know an extremely 
good reason why they might have done so: namely, that 
Great Britain controls their supply of coal. If this pa- 
per were in the British Government’s position and had a 
League of Nations that it was interested in, we should 
consider ourselves able to hold out a very strong induce- 
ment to the small and dependent States, and might not 
be backward about making some intimation to that effect. 
This appeal to reason was potent during the war; it 
rolled up the list of Allied belligerents to an imposing 
size, and kept most of the neutral countries in a state 
of extremely benevolent neutrality; and there is no rea- 
son, as far as we can see, why it should not be quite as 
effective now in behalf of the League of Nations or of 
anything else that might be wanted. 


Ex-SENATOR Bourne, now head of the Republican Pub- 
licity Association, has done a good piece of work in 
issuing a protest against the cancellation of Europe’s 
debt to the United States. It is not apt to bring the 
money—we shall doubtless never see that little invest- 
ment come back. Mr. Bourne, however, has done ex- 
cellent service in calling things by their right names. 
Concerning Great Britain’s share of the debt, for ex- 
ample, amounting to about $4200 million, Mr. Bourne 
says with refreshing plainness: “It is reported in dis- 
patches from London that efforts of our Treasury offi- 
cials to secure a funding of that obligation into long- 
time bonds have come to naught because of British in- 
sistence that their final payment shall be conditional on 
the repayment to Great Britain of sums lent by her to 
other nations. That is substantially a repudiation of 
her share of the allied indebtedness to the United States.” 
Think of the word “repudiation” being mentioned in 
polite society two years ago! 


PRESIDENT-ELECT Harding has lost no time in making it 
clear where he stands on the question of armaments. No 
sooner had he set foot once more upon his native soil, 
than he announced that he favours “a navy for America’s 
defence that is equal to the aspirations of this country.” 
We skurcely know what those air, but we are willing to 
wager that the expressed aspirations of Mr. Harding 
will awaken answering echoes in the Admiralties of Great 
Britain and Japan. British naval experts have been com- 
plaining for some time past that Great Britain will lose 
the trident if she does not watch her step pretty closely; 
and we are now informed that the British Admiralty itself 
is calling for a larger fleet, basing its demand on the naval 
building that is being carried on by the United States and 
Japan. Mr. Harding’s avowal of policy will prove a tell- 
ing argument for the Admiralty when it comes to present- 
ing the bill to the British public. 

Ir is unreasonable, perhaps, to expect English or Japa- 
nese or American statesmen—or, for that matter, the 
statesmen of any country—to learn very much from the 
recent war; but it might have been expected that the 
Russian revolution, not to mention the present state of 
near-revolution in several European countries, would 
have taught them something about the limit of endurance 
of over-exploited peoples. The horrors of war do not 
as a rule intimately affect the personal well-being of 
members of Governments; but revolution is likely to be 
as disastrous to themselves as to the system they are in- 
terested, in perpetuating. One would think that mere 
business sense would teach the statesmen of these three 
rival Naval Powers that the time when their peoples are 
paying with widespread unemployment and ruinous taxes 
for one orgy of militarism, is hardly the psychological 
moment to approach them with plans for another. 

In the Potsdam speeches with which the President-elect 
celebrated his recent return to these shores, there are 


numerous large-scale commitments on the subject of the 
American merchant marine. With the light of empire 
in his eye, Mr. Harding said, for instance: “I want to 
acclaim the day [der Tag!] when America is the most 
eminent of maritime nations.” To the end that this 
day may come soon, in time for his own official accla- 
mation, the ex-Senator proposes that governmental aid 
shall be granted to the American shipping-companies. In 
this proposal there is the implied admission that our ship- 
ping-interests labour under certain disabilities; and to 
our minds it is quite clear that the tariff—protective now, 
and soon to be more so, no doubt—is the heaviest of 
these burdens. Anything that checks the natural flow 
of goods from the place of most advantageous produc- 
tion to the best market, must work an injury to the 
agencies for the transportation of these goods; but if a 
good protectionist like Mr. Harding were to admit the 
ill results of this particular form of governmental re-| 
striction, he would not feel bound on that account to 
recommend the removal of the restriction. The other 
course of balancing a disability with a bounty may always 
be tried; and if Mr. Harding wants to know the limits 
to which this policy may be carried, he may with profit 
consult any good history of those Navigation Acts which 
were designed, in part, to save British shipping from 
the ill effects of tariff-restrictions on trade. 


Drrecr action has long been a favourite method of 
Entente Statesmen in meddling with the internal affairs 
of recalcitrant nations. It has failed them a few times, 
to be sure, as in the case of the Russian blockade, but it 
was extremely effective in bringing the Central Empires 
to the most ruinous terms. The blockade was also used 
effectively to bring Greece over to the Allied side of the 
war, but apparently it did not create any genuine pro-Ally 
sentiment among the Greek people, who ousted that tool 
of the Entente, Premier Venizelos, the first time they got 
the chance to register their sentiments at the polls; and 
now, when all signs point to the probable recall of former 
King Constantine, the leaders of the Entente hurriedly 
forgather to devise some new economic measures for 
preventing the application of their favourite principle of 
self-determination. They are threatening to withdraw 
financial support if Constantine comes back to Athens— 
a threat which has far-reaching consequences, since 
Greece, though virtually bankrupt, is being forced by the 
Allies to maintain a large army in Asia. The Premiers 
also threaten to revise the Treaty of Sévres—that is, to 
take Smyrna and Thrace away from Greece—and they 
have sent a protest against any new issue of money by 
the Greek Government without Allied consent. But some- 
how all this fails to intimidate the Greek people, who 
have again registered in the only way open to them, their 
disgust with Allied meddling in their affairs, 


THE reporters occasionally hook up an item of news 
which pleases the jaded palate of this paper all the way 
down and back again. Such an item is this one, which 
originated with the Peking correspondent of the New 
York Times: “The Minister of Finance, under instruc- 
tions, is planning to float a domestic loan of a hundred 
million, as the consortium-terms are objectionable. He 
appeals for assistance of the Chinese bankers.” This is 
altogether the most uplifting bit of news that has come 
out of China in a month of May Days; and yet somehow 
we can not believe that the Chinese people will escape 
so easily from the smothering embrace of the consortium. 
The Governments and the international bankers of the 
United States, Great Britain, France and Japan put in 
two good years planning this financial protectorate; and 
the chances are that several more years will pass before 
the Powers will have tried out all the means of putting 
the plan into operation. As the chief potential profit- 
eers under the consortium-agreement, the financiers of 
the American group will doubtless find a number of tricks 
to try on China. Under the most favourable circum- 
stances, the Chinese would hardly be in a position to 
resist the pressure of America and the other Powers; 
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and just now, with famine abroad in North China, the 
circumstances are far from favourable. The Christian 
Herald and other American agencies are already show- 
ing considerable activity in the collection of funds for 
relief work in the famine areas; the need for such 
work is obvious, and the spirit in which it is undertaken 
is altogether commendable. But even so, we can not feel 
any sort of sympathy with President Wilson’s choice of 
a leader for the new drive. As head of the American 
group of consortium-bankers, Mr. Thomas Lamont is 
already engaged upon the business of establishing a 
financial protectorate in China, and somehow charity 
does not mix in well with this sort of activity. 


Mr. Cotsy’s recent notes to Great Britain form excellent 
exhibits in the case against American interference in 
world affairs. The Secretary of State, who does not lack 
acquaintance with some of the superficial aspects of our 
own Mexican problem, does not seem to realize the exact 
nature of a mandate. Does he think that Great Britain 
is going to assume the expense of occupation and adminis- 
tration of Mesopotamia for Mesopotamia’s own good, un- 
less some incidental good will accrue to Great Britain at 
the same time? It is too much to expect that Great Bri- 
tain, altruistic though its Government may be, will govern 
Mesopotamia for the purpose of promoting an impartial, 
free-for-all exploitation of the country’s oil deposits. 
Shades of the Paris Conference !—what does Mr. Colby 
think Allied statesmen fit, bled and died for? 


NEWSPAPER-READERS have been informed that the South- 
ern Pacific Railway Company has segregated its oil- 
properties from its railway-assets and formed a separate 
company to hold them, Under the proposed arrangement, 
oil-lands valued by Government attorneys at $500 million 
to $750 million are shortly to be sold to Southern Pacific 
stockholders for $52 million. According to the Southern 
Pacific Board’s announcement of the formation of the 
new company “the stock of the associated oil company 
is at present receiving dividends at the rate of six per 
cent per annum. The net earnings of the Southern 
Pacific oil properties above referred to for the year 1920, 
after deduction of all taxes and proper reserves for 
depreciation will approximate $12 million.” This is pretty 
fat pickings; and in the face of these figures one can 
not help wondering whether this divorce a vinculo of the 
oil properties from the railway properties is also a divorce 
a mense et thoro. Has it anything to do with the fact 
that the profits on oil might bring the company’s total 
earnings to a point where it would lose the chance to 
collect something from the Government under the six 
per cent guarantee provided by the Esch-Cummins law? 


Ce eeammeed 


To the outsider it might appear that the Supreme Court 
had done for the Lehigh Valley Railway company what 
the Southern Pacific has done for itself. A decree 
handed down recently in a case brought by the Govern- 
ment against the company under the Sherman law or- 
dered the separation of the company’s coal properties 
from its railway assets, and incidentally ran the Lehigh 
Valley’s stock up three points above the closing price 
of the preceding day. The Government submitted evi- 
dence proving that through the company’s control of 
these extensive coal properties along its lines it was able 
to maintain and did maintain a practical monopoly of 
the industry, which it used in restraint of trade; hence, 
clearly, the company was violating the Sherman law. 
The only fault to be found with the settlement of the 
case is that it amounts to a mere abstraction. Nothing 
is achieved by separating these companies beyond a 
change in book-keeping, as long as the same persons re- 
main stock-holders in both. With the Esch-Cummins law 
on the statute books it would appear that the real de- 
fendant in this case was the people, and that the Gov- 
ernment’s victory was their loss to the extent of the 
usual six per cent per annum for the benefit of the 
Lehigh Valley company. 
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A coupPLE of dozen banks in North Dakota have closed; 
and this is regarded by some as an incident in the war of 
private monopoly-interests on the Non-partisan League. 
There may be some measure of truth in this; we do not 
suppose that those interests are lying awake o’ nights, 
thinking up measures to relieve the situation. Still, the fact 
that the farmers will not sell their grain has a great deal 
to do with it. Matters out there appear to have reached 
the point where there is practically no selling or buying 
going on, and everybody is sitting tight; and this amounts 
to a raid on the reserves of the banks. The increasing 
force of organization among farmers may in time bring 
out some important facts about credit and put them where 
they not only can be seen but must be seen. Among these 
is the fact that the one imperishable security is land, 
and that all credit ultimately comes back to it; and 
hence, that any attempt to control credit-monopoly with- 
out disturbing land-value monopoly is like trying to make 
an omelette without breaking any eggs. 


Ir is astonishing how much is being said for free trade 
these days. Who expected to live long enough to see the 
New York Times commit itself to the statement that 
goods could be paid for only in goods? The New York 
Evening Post, too, said the same thing only the other 
day; but the Evening Post has always had a sort of senti- 
mental interest in free trade—Cobden Club free trade, 
that is—taking precious good care never to correlate 
freedom of production with freedom of exchange. It 
stood staunchly by its attenuated conception of free trade 
from 1884 to 1892, when to be a free-trader was to be 
marked as some sort of seditionist or lunatic; and it is a 
pleasure to hear it pipe up now. Generally speaking, 
however, one observes with interest the powerful appeal 
to reason that seems somehow to inhere in our new 
status of a creditor nation. In the old days, one could 
have laboured with our editors until the cows came home 
without getting out of them an admission that goods must 
finally be paid for in goods. We do not yet know how far 
the Times, for example, would care to float in the stream 
of logic that emanates from this primary truth; but it is 
a joyful thing to hear this primary truth enunciated. 


As we go to press, the Department of Labour at Wash- 
ington is sitting upon the case of Mr. Ludwig C. A. K. 
Martens; and we take great pleasure in recording our 
belief that the sitters will not hatch out a decree of 
deportation. The prosecutor of the Soviet Ambassador 
has attempted to prove that this latter gentleman “be- 
lieves in the overthrow of the Government of the United 
States,” but we feel that this consideration is the lightest 
of all those that now weigh upon the minds of the offi- 
cials at the capital. The Administration at Washington 
has believed for some time in the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment of Russia, and as long as this outcome seemed 
likely, officialdom might engage to its heart’s content in 
the business of baiting the representative of that objec- 
tionable Government. But since the hearings in this case 
were begun, conditions have developed in Europe which 
make Mr. Martens a much more important personage 
than he used to be, as our friends at Washington must 
needs have noticed. In dealing with this matter, the Gov- 
ernment has exhibited no end of asininity, but even so it is 
unlikely that the deportation of Mr. Martens to Russia will 
be arranged to synchronize with the first exportation of 
British goods to the same country. 


The editors can not be responsible for manuscripts submitted, but if 
return postage be enclosed, they will do all in their power to see that 
rejected manuscripts are returned promptly. 
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TOPICS *OF lit DAY: 


DO NOT GRIND THE SEED CORN. 


‘ALL this comes,’ Nekhludoy thought, ‘from the fact that all 
these people, governors, inspectors, police officers, and men, 
consider that there are circumstances in which human rela- 
tions are not necessary between human beings. . .. If one 
acknowledges but for a single hour that anything can be 
more important than love for one’s fellow-imen, even in some 
one exceptional case, any crime can be committed without a 
feeling of guilt’—Totsroy: “Resurrection,” Book II, Chap- 
ter XL. 


ABSOLUTE power was in the hands of the statesmen 
who formed the functioning part of the peace confer- 
ence at Versailles. If they had wished to do so, they 
could have reached an arrangement in twenty-four 
hours which would have made it possible for the war- 
exhausted peoples to produce and exchange freely, and 
thus get back with all possible speed to normal living- 
conditions. After a war which for four years had 
steadily drained the man-power and economic resources 
of all participants, such a course would have been the 
humane and enlightened one to follow. But the members 
of the peace conference were thinking as officials, not as 
men. They were not thinking in human terms; they 
were thinking in terms of nationalism, imperialism, ex- 
ploitation, and balances of power. There was not one 
of them, probably, who, as a human being, would have 
dreamed of harming a child; but as Premiers, diplo- 
mats, statesmen, generals, they condemned millions of 
children to death by starvation. They could do this 
not only without a sense of guilt, but without apparent 
hesitation or regret, because they were officials ; that is 
to say, because they had persuaded themselves that 
something—namely, governmental business—was more 
important than love for their fellow-men. 

These men, as officials, were more interested in 
securing to Allied imperialists the spoils of war, and in 
permanently crippling imperialism in the enemy coun- 
tries, than they were in securing to men, women, and 
above all, to children, the right to recover from the 
spiritual and physical exhaustion of war. They were 
more interested in futile attempts to erect in Eastern 
Europe political and military barriers against a dreaded 
idea, than they were in giving to the men and women 
of Central Europe, suffering from long malnutrition, 
a chance once more to get food for themselves and 
their children. They divided Europe against itself at 
a time when free economic intercourse was a vital 
necessity to millions of people. They further ham- 
pered economic recovery in Central Europe by the im- 
position of indeterminate indemnities. In short, every- 
thing done by the peace conference was not only inhu- 
mane, but it failed to take into account the human 
element of the situation in relation to the practical 
working-out of the conditions imposed upon the enemy 
nations. The striking fact, however, we say again, 
is that all this inhumanity was perpetrated without the 
slightest sense of guilt or remorse, because it was per- 
petrated by officials. 

Even then, if Allied statesmen had given the harassed 
peoples a chance to settle down to peaceful pursuits, 
something like a return to normality might possibly 
have been effected, in spite of tariffs, aggravated race- 
antagonisms, and last, not least, the vast amounts of 
paper-money which every country had issued in order 
to finance its military enterprises. Instead, they have 
fomented or directly engaged in one war after another, 
further draining the world’s resources, and protracting 
a state of economic chaos which threatens utter ruin. 
Again, they have done these things, not because as in- 


dividuals they were inhumane, but because they were 
officials. 

To the observer whose vision is free from official 
bias, the results of this political thinking are harrowing 
to behold, particularly as they affect children. An 
adult may undergo a long period of undernourishment 
and be restored to something like a normal state by 
proper food. But a child long cheated of sufficient 
nourishment must inevitably suffer permanent harm. 
At the Christmas season, pre-eminently the season of 
love and reverence for childhood, it is intolerable to 
contemplate the sufferings of Central European chil- 
dren, especially in Vienna, where hundreds of thou- 
sands of miserable little beings with stunted, diseased 
and deformed bodies, are being kept alive solely 
through foreign charity. It is intolerable to know that 
thousands of homeless orphans in Constantinople wan- 
der the streets picking up their food like the scavenger- 
dogs of the city. To the mind which does not acknowl- 
edge that anything can be more important than love 
for one’s fellow-men, it is intolerable that there should 
be famine in Russia, in China; that all over the world, 
even in the comparatively prosperous Allied countries, 
children should be suffering from malnutrition simply 
because a few office-holders “consider that there are 
circumstances in which human relations are not neces- 
sary between human beings.” 

Yet the political habit of thought which has pro- 
duced this suffering is as old as the political State; it 
is thoroughly familiar and normal. The political State 
exists not for purposes of humanity, but for the ex- 
ploitation of some human beings by others. If this 
is to be accomplished, men in official positions must be 
schooled not to regard citizens of the State as human 
beings ; for if they dealt with their fellow-men with love 
the political State could find no service. We can not, 
therefore, speak of the inhumanity of Allied states- 
men as implying conscience or a sense of guilt; they 
are statesmen, therefore they have placed the State 
above humanity. We can, however, speak of their 
incredible stupidity. The political State depends upon 
the existence in serviceable condition of a mass of peo- 


ple exploitable as a labour-motor and as a military — 


phalanx. In destroying the vitality of the rising gen- 
eration, Allied statesmen are impairing the service- 
ableness of this mass of exploitable human material, 
and thus jeopardizing the future of the economic and 
governmental system that they are most interested in 
perpetuating. As statesmen, they might be expected to 
have transcended the stage of the bear for that of the 
bee-keeper ; they might be expected to perceive that 
in the matter of caring for children, the dictates of 
self-interest coincide with the dictates of the most en- 
lightened social philosophy. A wisely-conducted po- 
litical State would make the care of the young its pri- 
mary interest; for upon their proper development its 
future strength depends. The German Empire was 
a wise State in this respect ; consequently it was a pros- 
perous and powerful State. The Soviet Government 
of Russia is administered by men who realize the im- 
portance to the State of ensuring healthy physical and 
mental development to the young. In that land of cold 
and hunger the children receive first consideration ; 
they get the best of the scanty food-supply—a practice 
which is both humane and sensible. The short-lived 
Communist Government of Hungary likewise made the 
care of children the first duty of the State. In this 
respect Allied statsmen could learn much to their prac- 
tical advantage from the methods of these despised 
and feared Communist Governments. Their reluctance 
to learn is not hopeful; and as little hopeful is the 
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alternative of violent revolution towards which this re- 
luctance is now operating as a most powerful incentive ; 
for such a revolution would offer no prospect of the 
immediate relief which is necessary if the elemental 
needs of the situation are to be met at all, if hungry 
mouths are to be fed and innocent lives preserved from 
wastage. 


PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE. 


AMoNG the compensations for the infinite suffer- 
ing caused by the war is the blow that has been 
given to the prestige of the State. The disastrous 
consequences of worshipping this abstraction are 
now visible in the wreck and ruin with which the 
world is strewn, and its votaries can not be ex- 
pected much longer to give themselves up to so in- 
satiable a juggernaut. It is at last becoming ap- 
parent to a good many people that, in these days, it is 
as absurd for a group of public officials to act as though 
they embodied the State as it was for a king to 
do so. 

Nor can the pretence be much longer sustained 
that the power and aggrandizement of the State are 
synonymous with the health and vigour of the 
people who compose it. The sacrifice of the indiv- 
idual to the political entity has been proved to be 
destructive of society, and any investigation of the 
familiar paradoxes that flourish under cover of our 
current political theory must result in a change of 
emphasis, a recognition of individual rights.as es- 
sential to social health and stability. 

What could be more absurd and tragic than the 
actual processes of our present social order! Every 
effort to make life easier and happier is balanced 
by a corresponding effort to cancel these achieve- 
ments, not as the result of the free play of natural 
forces, but as a matter of governmental policy. In- 
ventions and improvements in transportation, the 
innumerable exertions which result in an increased 
production and a wider distribution of wealth and 
greater ease of travel, are carefully nullified by legal 
privileges which hamper production and restrict 
trade. The political machinery is used to give a 
privileged position to special interests in the basic 
economic activities of society. A series of monop- 
olies is thus created, securing to a few the patri- 
mony of all, and dividing the population into a 
rent-collecting and tax-collecting minority and a 
more or less helpless majority, cut off from natural 
opportunity and condemned to a proletarian in- 
digence. Much of the poverty, disease and crime, 
which make increasing demands upon govern- 
mental attention and the public purse, can be traced 
to this unnatural division; and a cure should be 
sought in a repeal of the offending monopolies 
rather than in new laws to correct unnecessary 
abuses. 

When the connexion between economic exploita- 
tion and our persistent social problems is once 
grasped, the absurdity of a solution through arbit- 
rary laws becomes apparent; for, whether human 
nature is good or bad, perfectible or incorrigible, no 
human government or association can rise above it. 
Events of the past few years have irrevocably dam- 
aged the claim of governmental officials to superior 
wisdom. If the State Departments of the great 
Powers had been recruited from the mad-house, our 
plight could scarcely have been worse than it is; 
and if it is acknowledged that we have no means of 
subjecting human nature to superior control, we 
may at last be ready to try the experiment of re- 


moving the restraints which have proved disas- 
trous. 

We like to think—there is no harm in thinking— 
that the time is coming when our reformers will 
give consideration to this point of view, and will 
compare the regenerating power of freedom with 
that of prohibition and coercion. Any subject in 
the wide field of sociology may be brought to the 
test. Take, for instance, the related questions of 
health and race-fitness. If it can be shown that a 
simple economic reform will go a long way towards 
putting an end to involuntary poverty, the ingenu- 
ity of doctors and eugenists will not be put to such 
a strain in improvising methods and restraints by 
which to control diseases that are capable of pre- 
vention. 

Discussing birth-control in a recent article in the 
Nation, Dr. Adolphus Knopf approaches the threshold 
of the economic question apparently without realizing 
its significance. “We need children,” he says, “but 
only such as are welcome to the home which physi- 
cally, mentally and morally sound parents have pro- 
vided, the parents being so situated economically 
as to give enough food, clothing and playtime to 
the children and to live in comfort and enjoy life 
themselves.” Such an ideal is not extravagant, and 
yet a moment’s consideration of actual conditions 
shows it to be little short of Utopian in a State 
where poverty makes an ever greater demand on 
public and private charity. Dr. Knopf looks to the 
power and beneficence of the State to abolish child- 
labour and provide proper educational facilities. 
He calls upon a “wise government” and “enlight- 
ened statesmen,” by means of training and educa- 
tion to assist “in creating a future race of true men 
and women, physically, mentally and morally sound, 
images of their Creator,” cheerfully oblivious of the 
all-too-patent fact that wise governments and en- 
lightened statesmen are not to be found, and that 
the State has shown that its principal specialty is 
the power to distort and destroy the image of the 
Creator. If God has made man in His own image, 
the assistance of the State would seem superfluous. 
Let it remove its suffocating grip, consent to the 
law of equal freedom, and permit nature to take 
its course. 

The Malthusian spectre was laid for ever by 
Henry George; and if its shadow still haunts the 
minds of some men and women, it is because they 
have not yet perceived that a prosperous and heal- 
thy citizenship is the logical outcome of a free 
society whose public needs are supplied by eco- 
nomic rent without recourse to destructive taxes. 
When this idea once takes root in the scientific 
mind, as in the case of the late Surgeon-General 
Gorgas, it opens new vistas in which human ad- 
vancement is conditioned upon the release of 
cramped energies and freedom from artificial re- 
strictions, rather than upon a new tyranny of ex- 
perts who see nothing abnormal in poverty and 
disease. 

We heartily agree with Dr. Knopf in his plea for 
free access to scientific knowledge. We would, how- 
ever, extend the principle more audaciously in the 
belief that a population in possession of economic 
freedom will be able to support itself and educate 
its children without public assistance. We are even will- 
ing to gamble on the probability of a natural law 
which, under free conditions, would regulate num- 
bers without recourse to war, or pestilence, or the 
equally destructive ministrations of the State. 
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PAPERS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


ALTHOUGH it can hardly be said that our metropolitan 
subways provide their passengers with leisure for read- 
ing, it is certainly true that these contrivances of the 
underworld place multitudes of people under circum- 
stances which will hardly permit of their doing any- 
thing else. In the vast mob which is ground up each 
day in the mills of Manhattan, and stuffed night and 
morning into the sausage-links of the underground 
trains, the interest that one sees most frequently made 
manifest is that of self-preservation, an interest most 
appropriate to the “bone-crushing” process of fighting 
for a place in a car, after one has already paid for it. 
Among all the people who wait on the station-plat- 
forms, there may occasionally be two or three individ- 
uals who know each other, but if the rush of the train 
does not separate them, the roar that accompanies the 
plunge into the next tunnel is almost as effective a bar 
to conversation. Thus the avalanche of human bodies 
and the tumult of the ride combine to enforce upon the 
individual a solitude from which reading is the only 
handy means of escape. 

The effect of this vast literary conscription upon the 
quantity and quality of the printed matter produced 
for the use of these millions of people is an imponder- 
able of the sort that most tempts speculation. One 
may ask, for instance—with no hope of answering the 
question accurately—just what, and how much, these 
subway commuters would read, if they went down some 
country-road to work in the morning, and back again 
by the same way at night. Some experience of life 
under these more natural conditions has convinced us 
that when men tread such quiet paths, they always 
talk more, and often read less. Farmers, lumber- 
men, cattlemen, sheep-herders, prospectors, miners, 
may sometimes be indifferent to the news of the day; 
yet in many sections of the country, it is a downright 
breach of courtesy for one such man to pass by another 
without stopping for a while “to talk things over.” 
These meetings may be infrequent, and the conversa- 
tion may not always take a personal turn—but in spite 
of all this, the extent of the circles of acquaintance- 
ship so formed, and the amount of information in re- 
gard to each other’s private affairs which these people 
manage to accumulate, is always a matter of astonish- 
ment to anyone little experienced in country ways. 

When full allowance has been made for the difficul- 
ties which these good citizens must experience in the 
procurement of reading-matter, it will still be apparent 
that they often interest themselves by preference in a 
conversational analysis of their neighbours’ doings. 
Since there is every reason for supposing that humanity 
is much the same stuff in city and country, this same 
preferential taste would no doubt be as fully manifest 
in New York as in New Racheltown, if metropolitan 
conditions were not such as to make its gratification 
impossible. Indeed, the solitude which is imposed upon 
the crushed and deafened passengers of the under- 
ground trains is only an exaggeration of the general 
conditions of urban life, conditions under which one’s 
acquaintances are likely to be few in number, and one’s 
knowledge of their affairs much less rich in detail than 
the townsman’s stock of information relative to each 
and every one of his neighbours for miles around. 
This urban attenuation of personal relationships has 
been remarked with sufficient frequency; but not very 
much thought has been given to the supplementary 
proposition that, although city life offers few natural 
opportunities for the gratification of the appetite for 
small-talk, the appetite itself is still clamorously alive 
ai.d eager for something to feed upon. 


It is highly improbable that Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst has ever concerned himself with such a fine- 
spun theory as this; and yet if he were fully con- 
vinced that the stoppage of the natural flow of gossip 
had created in the cities an artificial demand for a 
gossiping press, he could hardly have gone more sys- 
tematically about the business of meeting this demand. 
If Mr. Hearst does not know exactly what most coun- 
try people talk about most of the time, he certainly 
acts as though he did; and his papers are accordingly 
well filled with material of this sort. 
page of the New York American, the other morning, 
there was a long murder-story, a circumstantial account 
of a kidnapping, and a large-print announcement of a 
“$5,000 Movie Star Indentification Test.” Some of the 
headlines elsewhere in the paper were, “Irish Hero’s 
Widow Glories in His Death for a ‘Divine Cause,’ ” 
“Grandmother Wins Boy in 3-Year Fight,” “Couple 
Considered Legal Bridal Void,” “Triangle in Bohemia 
Due to Classic Garb,” “Drugged by Man in Auto, and 
Kidnapped, She Says,” “Mme. X’s $30,000 Ended 
Wite’s Suit,” “Judge Digs up Old Crime; Luban Now 
Faces 30 Years,” “Says Husband Just Wed Asks 
Freedom”; and over towards the back of the paper, 
there were three whole columns of communications in 
answer to the question, “Is Marriage a Failure?” 

If the appeal of Mr. Hearst’s papers is to be called 
personal and emotional, we hardly know what words 
to apply to a new journal which has recently made its 
appearance in New York City, and has already at- 
tained great popularity. This astonishing publication 
is called the Daily News, New York’s Picture News- 
paper. Ina recent issue of the paper, which contained 
in all its twenty pages just one half-column of foreign 
news, some of the subjects dealt with were “Girl 
Student Shot,’ “Three Honour Men Flee,’ “Miss 
Candler to Wed Count,” “Soldier’s Note from Car 
Window Wins Him Bride,” “Condemned Slayer Sees 
Hope for Life,” “Thief Beats Wife of Police Reserve 
Captain Senseless,” “The Remembered Kiss” (a serial 
story), “Seamen Quit After Hearing Clairvoyant,” 
“Dead Driver at Wheel, Auto Hits Fire Hydrant.” 
Some of the regular departments in this paper are: 
“People’s Voice,” (with communications this time on 
“Passive Beauty,” “Good Loser Doesn’t Whine,” etc.), 
“A Friend in Need,” “Bright Sayings of Children,” 
“Beauty Answers,” “Most Embarrassing Moments,” 
“Doris Blake’s Answers,” “Memory Teasers,” “Gossip 
of the Ring,” “Poems You Ought to Know”; and 
finally there is a long story about a very great heiress 
who “is as democratic in her tastes as the average 
working-girl.” 

After a perusal of the pages of the Daily News, one 
turns again to the American with a feeling of positive 
relief. Mr. Hearst’s over-emphasis of sex-interest is 
perhaps not altogether wholesome, but even so it is not 
exactly indicative of abnormality. On the other hand, 
the amazing accumulation of trivialities in the columns 
of the News that suggests this paper is produced for 
children, or for those unfortunate adults whose bodies 
have outgrown their minds. 

We do not intend, however, to lay any kind of blame 
upon the publishers of the American and the News. 
For this once, it is our aim “not to laugh at the actions 
of men, nor yet to deplore or detest them, but simply 
to understand them,” and we believe that these news- 
papers can contribute materially to such an understand- 
ing. As far as we can make out, the publishers of 
these papers are very little interested in the world as 
it should be, and very well acquainted with the world 
as itis. They purvey much the same sort of gossip 
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in the city, that cottage-industry produces in the 
country; in doing so they give evidence that they 
have more or less given over the idea that man is a “ra- 
tional being,’ and have taken up with the belief that 
men are interested primarily in personal and emotional 
matters. Whether this belief is sound or unsound, is 
another question; but the fact appears to be that the 
American and the News are prospering and the hun- 
dreds of thousands of people who read these papers are 
finding no fault, at least articulately, with the pub- 
lishers’ estimate of humanity. 


AN INSTRUCTIVE CONTROVERSY. 


Our liberal contemporaries, the Nation and the New 
Republic, have lately indulged their readers in a little 
discussion of the future of liberalism. American lib- 
eralism, according to both these authorities, is some- 
what failing to hold its own. Mr. Herbert Croly, of 
the New Republic, attributes this failure largely to 
“the unreality which liberals have allowed to per- 
vade liberalism.” The Nation, on the other hand, 
says that “the temporary knell of American liberalism 
was sounded the minute its false leader put it into the 
war,” and proceeds to twit the New Republic on its 
pro-war record. Mr. Croly then comes forward with 
a long paper which meets the allegations of the Nation 
in a magisterial manner, albeit with some very hand- 
some concessions. 

The controversy is worth reading. One need not 
pause upon the actual points at issue between the two 
eminent exponents of liberal doctrine, for by the time 
one has hooked these out of their native ocean of 
verbiage, one finds that they are under legal size and 
must be thrown back for fear of trouble with the 
game-warden. Incidentally, however, this little ex- 
change of amenities is a first-rate exhibit of liberalism 
itself; it displays the general furniture of the liberal 
mind, and gives a fairly good measure of the method 
of liberalism, of its qualifications for dealing with hu- 
man affairs, and consequently of the expectations that 
may properly be put upon it. Since Mr. Croly has so 
far had the last word, it will be enough to take his 
rejoinder called “Liberalism vs. War” in the New Re- 
public for 8 December, and let it serve for purposes 
of examination. 

That liberalism should be reproved for unreality is 
very just. That the Nation should be reproved for its 
devotion to unreality, is also just. But when one reads 
Mr. Croly’s article, one rubs one’s eyes in astonish- 
ment at finding Mr. Croly in the position of the re- 
prover. How exceedingly odd, one says, that Mr. 
Croly should complain of the unreality pervading lib- 


eralism, in view of the extremely low visibility, to put . 


it as gently as possible, that his own writing creates 
for any idea that he may be attempting to bring out! 
In fact, one may read his essay several times, as we 
have done, with no clearer notion of what Mr. Croly 
actually means and actually is getting at, than one has 
at first. It is perfectly competent for Mr. Croly to 
reply as Dr. Johnson did on a certain occasion, “I am 
bound to find you in reasons, sir, but not in brains” ; 
and we shall accept this retort as gracefully as pos- 
sible if Mr. Croly sees fit to make it. But one can not 
help remembering that Mr. Huxley, Mr. Spencer, Mr. 
Henry George, Mr. Matthew Arnold, dealt in ideas 
quite as largely and freely, perhaps, as Mr. Croly deals 
in them, and that no one has to read twice a sentence 
written by any of these in order to know not only what 
is meant but the only thing that could possibly be 
meant. Let us, however, put before our readers a 
few specimens from Mr. Croly’s pages, to be judged 


as they stand. 
Mark Twain somewhere quotes the following from 
a child’s school-exercise: 


The supercilious girl acted with vicissitude when the per- 
ennial time came. ‘ 


He observes of this that it is a curiously plausible 
sentence; that one seems to know what it means, yet 
does not know and is really all the time aware that one 
does not know. One may match the effect of this almost 
precisely with the following from Mr. Croly’s paper: 


It is the business of liberals to use science for the purpose 
of humanizing man in society. In so far as the promoters 
of such an ideal find a sufficient excuse for endorsing war, the 
compulsion constitutes a grave impeachment of liberalism. 


One seems to know just what this means, but does 
one really know? We can not answer except for our- 
selves—let the reader try. 

Or, again, let us present an entire paragraph out of 
Mr. Croly’s text: 


The (Great War was not an episode in the history of man- 
kind for which a nation or an individual could escape respon- 
sibility by being too good to fight. It originated in a funda- 
mental delinquency of Christian civilization, the moral penalty 
of which both liberals and conservatives, bourgeois and 
socialists must necessarily share. The civilized peoples of 
the West had allowed the appropriation of their noblest modern 
achievement, which is the increase of knowledge and the im- 
provement of technology, by irresponsible centres of class and 
national power. They had permitted, that is, an increasing 
divorce between science and religion at the very moment 
when science was better qualified than ever before either to 
liberate or to oppress mankind. The consequences of this 
divorce were particularly tragic in the case of liberals and 
Christians. For liberalism is an attempt to use knowledge in 
the interest of human fulfillment, and without the ultimate 
integrity and the complete conviction which only the service 
of religious truth could bring, liberalism was bound to 
flinch from dealing with the deeper emergencies of civiliza- 
tion. As for Christians, in so far as Christianity concerned 
itself with human fulfillment in this world, the dedication of 
science to the satisfaction of distracting secular interests con- 
demned the Christian Church to impotence. 


At the outset, one would almost take oath that there 
was an idea in Mr. Croly’s mind when he set about 
writing that paragraph. One is hot-foot on the trdck 
of it, sure that in a second or so one will get a firm 
grasp of it. Then comes the transition at the fourth 
sentence; then come the last two sentences; and one 
emerges, exhilarated by the chase and undoubtedly im- 
proved and quickened by the exercise, but without 
any idea. One can indeed dig some sort of meaning 
out of it by diligent spade-work, and by resourcefulness 
in conjectural emendation one may indeed perceive 
some sort of slipshod consistency in it; but one can 
not possibly say that this meaning and this consistency 
are also Mr. Croly’s, and that one’s general notion of 
the paragraph at all resembles the notion effected in 
Mr. Croly’s mind when he himself read the paragraph 
in his proof-sheets. 

Again, the gist of Mr. Croly’s reason for liberal- 
ism’s failure, as nearly as we can make out—and ob- 
viously we can be none too sure of our ground—is 
contained in this: 

Liberals deserve the eclipse from which liberalism is suffer- 
ing. But they do not deserve it merely because they did not 
oppose the war. When the war came, they were in no posi- 
tion effectively and creditably to oppose it. Liberalism had 
not lived up to the opportunities and the necessities of its own 
ideal. By neglecting to contrive a positive moral and political 
substitute for war, it had condemned itself in the event of a 
general war to a Hobson’s choice. The choice did not con- 
sist, as the Nation implies, between a clear good and an un- 
mitigated evil, but between two evils, of which the greater 
was not necessarily the will to fight on the side of the Western 
Powers. 
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This “positive moral and political substitute for 
war” later on appears to be the building up within na- 
tions of “centres of moral self-possession which may 
help to make them too good to fight, in the one realistic 
meaning of that phrase.” Mr. Croly then refers to his 
preceding article as 
an unpretentious attempt to indicate the route whereby the 
American national consciousness could attain a valid moral 
and psychological substitute for war and a foundation of 
peace. It dealt, indeed, with war between classes rather than 
war between nations, but it clearly aimed at the conclusion 
that a nation which can overcome war between classes will 
have attained a degree of moral self-possession which will 
enable it to invalidate the moral and political pretexts for 
wars between nations. 

Now, really, what idea can possibly attach to the 
terms that Mr. Croly here uses? What representation 
can one make in one’s own mind to correspond to the 
phrases “centres of moral self-possession” and “posi- 
tive moral and political substitute for war’? For 
ourselves, we can make simply nothing of them; the 
chimaera bombinans in vacuo is ten times more easily 
reconstructible from a cat’s thigh-bone, as far as our 
poor abilities go, than Mr. Croly’s ideas, or pseudo- 
ideas, are reconstructible from his phraseology. 

We are not, however, criticizing Mr. Croly’s use of 
language other than by way of backing up our own 
belief not only that the essential failure of liberalism 
is due indeed to unreality, but that this unreality 
amounts to much more than Mr. Croly intimates. The 
devotion to unreality is a characteristic ; it runs through 
the discourse of all the liberals we hear and through 
all the liberal literature that we read. So invariable 
is it and so pervasive that we ourselves have 
come to take it as a mark of identification. The 
failure of liberalism, in other words, is in our 
judgment a failure in intelligence, in competent 
observation, in clear and accurate thinking; it is a fail- 
ure in lucidity and logic. When Mr. Croly says that 
the Nation’s dissent is a “perfect product of the un- 
real attitude towards fundamental issues” which con- 
demns and cancels liberalism, he is quite right. The 
Nation has always maintained that attitude, and still 
maintains it with undeviating consistency and unfailing 
regularity. But we offer Mr. Croly’s side of the con- 
troversy in evidence that liberalism’s failure in reality 
is not likely to be redeemed by Mr. Croly’s champion- 
ship. The fact is simply that liberalism, by and large, 
displays two standard modes of unreality. One is the 
unreality of incompetence and the other is the unreal- 
ity of inconsequence. The first makes emotion do duty 
for thought; the second makes words and phrases do 
duty for ideas. The Nation is habitually in the first 
mode, which is represented at its best perhaps by Mr. 
Kingsley or by Mr. Frederick Denison Maurice. The 
New Republic is habitually in the second mode, which 
is admirably represented by President Wilson. Mr. 
Croly’s phrases, and his use of them as well. are wholly 
of the order that Mr. Wilson used to employ in his 
speeches so successfully, until people at large began 
to put them under ordinary literary scrutiny. 

Mr. Croly says as a concluding word of advice to 
the Nation, that “liberalism must obtain reality from 
the ability of liberals to place knowledge at the serv- 
ice of human liberation.” This is excellent; nothing 
could be better. If Mr. Croly and Mr. Villard have 
this ability, there is every reason why they should no 
longer refrain from displaying it and putting it at work. 
One could wish no greater stroke of luck to our civili- 
zation than that the unreality of incompetence and the 
unreality of inconsequence should no longer make head 
against this highly desirable end. 
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VI. MY FRIENDS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
Frrienp, if you are ever in the Philippines and find yourself 
in the town of Bilung, on the China Sea side of the great 
peak Pawi, ask for Degusmo, Tell him that his American 
friend still lives and sometimes prospers, and thinks of him 
often. Maybe he will tell you of things that I omit. For 
nearly a month Degusmo and I tramped about in the wild 
men’s land; in Benguet, in Ifugao, in Bontok, in Kalinga, and 
in Lepanto. Sometimes we shared the meagre contents of a 
can of tinned goods, and sometimes we ate from a common 
stock of rice. Then, too, we helped each other through some 
mighty swift creeks and slushed together through some very 
deep mud. Always, it seems in my dreams, his muscular 
brown legs are speeding up some hill ahead of me, and the 
sight of his bamboo dagi, to which is bound my pack, is as 
familiar to-day as it was years ago. Those were the days 
when the gods smiled on me—when the tropical rains pelted 
on my blue Shanghai umbrella, when the monkeys chattered | 
at me from the treetops, when one naked savage or another 
smiled and begged matches, when the good old pine trees on 
the heights, or the ghost trees in the lowlands, sighed for 
me. ... 


Never heard of Loo, have you? Well, Loo is the next rest- 
house beyond Bauaue. When we left Loo, bound for Mon- 
huyhuy, the Place Where the Wind Blows Hard, we were 
accompanied by a third Igorot, who agreed to point out a 
short cut. Still I can see the Monhuyhuy camp dim and blue 
in the early morning, far across the mountains. Down one 
wicked slope after another we scrambled, my shoes slipping 
where bare feet knew no difficulty. We came to a rain-swollen 
creek. Before I was safely across the stranger Igorot had 
very considerately prevented my being swept off my feet and 
washed away. Up a long, interminably long, pine-coated ridge 
we started. But our progress was not continuous. At least 
once every five minutes our guide, who was something of a 
comedian, paused to point out the far-distant American trail. 
Each time he delivered an oration which, as nearly as I 
could understand, was to the effect that the white men’s 
trail was far too long, and that the Igorot paths were far 
more direct and sensible. Then he laughed at the ignorance 
of engineers and all who travel on the six per cent. grade trails 
of the Mountain province. All this convinced me that my 
journey to Awa had been shortened by at least half a day. 
What was my surprise when, arriving at the Monhuyhuy 
rest-house after three hours’ hard climbing, I learned that 
the distance by government trail was only fifteen kilometres 
on an easy grade, a journey readily made in less time than 
that required by the “short cut.” 


Many hours—I don’t know how many—we waded in mud 
in the Chico Valley, on the trail to Gobgob. Much of the 
time I was thinking of Lumiwan of Baliangan, a bright-eyed, 
black-teethed friend of the night before. He had sold us rice 
and loaned us jars and wished us well. Before sundown we 
came to the town of my choice, the malaria-ridden town, the 
town of shacks on poles, called Gobgob. Up fifteen feet of 
bamboo ladder T had climbed to the veranda of the house of 
Alad. Alad, besides being a bacnang, or very rich man, was 
presidente of the township. In the house was Mrs. Alad and 
the daughter of Alad. During the late afternoon, while I 
rested on the bamboo floor and ate my fill of bananas, I be- 


‘came, unwittingly, the central figure of a reception. Though 


I do not care for society, I felt that that society was dif- 
ferent, so I played my part. Before the sun went down a 
good many of the women of Gobgob and many of the chil- 
dren had climbed the ladder to sit on the veranda, ostensibly 
to sell me a chicken for supper, but really that the American 
might see and admire their magnificent strings of agate beads 
and ornaments of mother-of-pearl. And the American dis- 
posed of most of his small stock of pocket mirrors and 
trinkets, and thereby became exceedingly popular in the vil- 
lage. There was much conversation, through the medium of 
Degusmo, who translated into Spanish. In the evening Mrs. 
Alad and daughter feasted on cornmeal and grasshoppers, 
the only food at hand; but the stranger in town bit into tough 
rooster, cooked with green papaia. And after dark the mos- 
quitos came in merry swarms and sang of malaria and the 
swamps beyond. Great place, Gobgob! 


Camp One at last. Another day’s hike to the railway. I 
stopped for dinner at a Chinese store. One of the numerous 
cotton-clad clerks made tea for me, and found dishes for the 
tinned goods that I bought. Then, after lunch, being dead- 
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tired after a twenty-four hour jaunt, and overheated because 
of the lower altitude, I went to the Chinaman’s shack to rest. 
While I snoozed peacefully, dreaming of magnificent rice 
terraces, green-carpeted, rising like a staircase to heaven, and 
of ax-bearing Bontoks and gamnsa-pounding Ifugaos, the yel- 
low friend roused me to say that a “wagon” waited for me 
outside. -It was a chariot from the Lord in the shape of an 
army truck, which had accidentally stopped for a trifling re- 
pair. I clambered aboard, joining company with a Pangas- 
inan boy and an old Alabama negro, an ex-soldier of the 
American army. During the gorgeous evening we talked 
of the Sunny South and of gold-mining and the days of the 
Insurrection. After a while the tropical moon, most beauti- 
ful of all moons, came out full-orbed, and shone over one 
ancient church, then another, and dodged in and out of 
cocoanut groves, and cast its silver ripple on many a stream 
that we crossed. Sometimes from one bamboo shack or the 
next one to it we heard a few fleeting chords from guitar or 
mandolin. I might have been in dreamland yet, but the truck 
bumped over railway tracks, and the lights of Dagupin shone 
ahead. And I knew that the mountains—oh those moun- 
tains—and the wild men were no more, except for day dreams 
and the letters that I would some day write. 


Putruc and I arrived at Pawi at about the same time. He 
was a small boy of the Kankanai tribe of Igorots. We both 
lived in the home of an American ranchman, on the peak 
Pawi. There are no roads in the region and the nearest large 
town, Baguio, was two days’ travel over the Mountain Trail. 
As the child and I were both strangers in a strange land it 
was easy to establish an acquaintanceship, which soon became 
friendship of the most intimate sort. The little chap was 
clever beyond belief, crafty, and possessed of a fine sense of 
His age there was no way to determine. He was 
‘very small, and at first I thought him to be five or six; later 
there was evidence that he might be eight or nine. A tattered 
cotton shirt and a clout were the only garments that he 
possessed when I first met him. Later he secured a fine new 
bado, or jacket, made of an old flour sack. Of this he was 
very proud, for it represented the very height of fashion 
among the Igorot boys on the ranch. His companion, Terai 
by name, wore only an old jute bag. Pulpug’s skin was 
brown, his hair black and straight, and all the charm of the 
wilderness was in his bright eyes. 

Each afternoon I had callers at my cabin by the big tree 
fern in the oak woods. It was a favourite idling place for 
Pulpug. Sometimes Bulaoi, or Lisco, or Terai, or Pulpug, or 
Dominick, or the mestizo children of the ranch would come 
with him. Sometimes they toasted big white wood-grubs 
over the coals and they thought me queer that I did not 
care to join their feast. After he had learned to write, I 
allowed Pulpug to endorse my letters with his name. At 
first he declined to do this, but later considered it quite an 
honour, evidently believing that each sheet of paper was a 
roll of honour, or perhaps a letter to Santa Claus. The little 
fellow was quite anxious that I should learn to speak his 
language. Whenever I taught him an English word he re- 
marked, “Igorot said,” and gave me the native equivalent. 
In most cases he insisted that I write down the word, seeming 
to understand that in some inexplicable manner that helped 
me to remember. Shortly before I left Pawi, Pulpug and I 
had a long walk together. When we were tired we sat on a 
log to rest. 

“What like you’ house?” he asked. 

“Oh, my house is very large—all wood, no grass.” He 
seemed satisfied with the description. 

“You house adayd (long way) ?” 

“Yes, it is a long, long way.” 

“You can go to-mollow an’ to-mollow an’ to-mollow an’ to- 
mollow—?” 

“And to-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow,” I added. 
He paused to contemplate the great distance, 

“Yow house got trail?” 

“No, I go home on a boat,” I said, though I knew that he 
had no conception of a boat. 

“By an’ by you go?” 

“Pretty soon I am going away,” I said, reflectively. 

“An’ no mo’ come back?” 

“Sometime maybe,” I said, but he caught the inflection of 
doubt. 

“An’ Tom an’ John an’ Bill an’ Dominick an’ me no got no 
mo’ iscol?’ (He could not pronounce school.) 

“Sometime a teacher will come,” I assured him. 

Pulpug, my best friend in the eastern hemisphere, clutched 
my arm with his hands, and for the moment we sat in silence. 

Harry W. FRANTzZ. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL PROLETARIAN, 
First, let me disavow any expert knowledge of 
proletarian conditions and state plainly my dis- 
qualifications to discuss authoritatively that which, 
in a fashion, 1 am about to discuss. I am a tempo- 
rary resident in a South-western State. I have 
means whereby I am independent of the special 
problems which concern my present neighbours. 
My interests are esthetic rather than economic, 
except in so far as economics touch me privately. 
I find it to my interest economically that sugar 
keep on dropping and that certain stocks do not, 
that a tenant send me a check regularly, and that 
the print-paper shortage become less acute, that 
Liberty bonds do not become altogether valueless, 
and that my personal convenience be not too seri- 
ously threatened by the profiteers, or by the fo- 
menters of strikes. Further than that, I must dis- 
claim incentive. My attitude, indeed, is one of 
qualified indifference and of vague wonder as to 
the future. It is only when I see youngsters play- 
ing about outside my window and think that, a 
few years hence, they may be less obtuse to these 
things than I, that my interest is at all intimate. 

The productive complexion of this State has 
changed markedly within my memory. A few years 
ago it was primarily an agricultural and cattle- 
raising country. Now its extensive ranches and 
open ranges in the western half have been fenced 
off and converted into numerous small farms where- 
on are raised cotton, corn, alfalfa, wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, kaffir corn, milo maize, potatoes, hay, peas, 
watermelons, canteloupes, and garden vegetables. 
Its large farms, ranches and extensive leases in the 
eastern half, have become dotted with oil derricks 
so marvellously rich in flow that illiterate men and 
women who until recently toiled barefooted in 
sterile fields, are now the owners of huge diamonds, 
and drive Pierce-Arrows over roads which are 
radically antagonistic to such luxury. The average 
farmer in this State lives buoyed up by two absorb- 
ing dreams: one, that oil may soon be found on 
his land, so that he too may fly the dust regard- 
lessly in limousines; the other, that the “city men” 
may, by government action, be forced to deter their 
pilfering long enough for him to pay off his note 
at the bank. It is the latter dream which here con- 
cerns us particularly. 

A few days before the recent election I rode into 
town with farmer Brown atop his load of cotton 
on the way to the gin. This man is a tenant-farmer, 
owns his team and wagon, farm implements, and 
household goods, but he does not own the land 
which he cultivates. He rents it on the basis of 
cash equivalent to a fourth of what the land yields 
in cotton, and a third of what it yields in corn; the 
value of all other crops being shared by arrange- 
ment with the owner. He does all the work, pays 
the extra farm-labour, is responsible for planting, 
cultivating, gathering, and marketing the crops. 
The principal crop this year was cotton. The pros- 
pects last year for cotton were excellent; the cur- 
rent price was high. During the war and immedi- 
ately after, farmers received an unprecedented price 
for cotton, as, indeed, for all other farm-products. 
True, they could save little or nothing, because of 
the inordinately high prices which they had to 
pay for necessities. The thrifty ones, who had good 
luck, were able to pay off their previous year’s note 
to the bank, buy a few necessary implements per- 
haps, and negotiate for another loan which would 
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pay for putting in the coming crop. But farmer 
Brown was altogether blue at the prospects, and 
after making inquiries of several homebound farm- 
ers as to the price offered in town for cotton, said, 
downheartedly, “Us farmers is going to be ruined, 
just lots of us. I don’t know what we are going 
to do. We all raised this cotton on costs that justi- 
fy a thirty-cent market. Food and labour all along 
have been high. We’ve got our notes at the bank 
to pay off. Cotton, even at twenty cents [seventeen 
and a half, the highest bid] won’t pay for the rais- 
ing and picking of it.’ He went on to reiterate 
about the rising costs of necessities and labour, and 
then affirmed that it was just the same with the 
other crops. ‘“Corn’s only fifty cents a bushel and 
will be until later on in the winter, when it gets in 
the hands of speculators; then us poor farmers will 
have to buy it back at a couple of dollars. As for 
potatoes, you can’t sell ‘em at any price. If jt 
wasn’t for that note at the bank and the obligation 
to the landlord, I’d let my cotton rot in the field, 
and go hire out as a picker. I could make more 
money. As it is I lose out all around. Lots of 
these fellows don’t know who is robbing them, but 
I know. It ain’t no fellow off in some office way 
yonder in a big city. It’s them bankers and cotton 
buyers right here in town. Them bankers don’t 
have to rob us, and them cotton-buyers could pay 
us better prices if they would.” 

On this point I find farmer Brown is wrong; I 
have investigated. There are two banks in the 
town, a First National and a First State; neither 
of them has ever paid a dividend to the stock- 
holders. They could not make expenses if it were 
not that small-town banking is largely a matter of 
horse-trading, traffic in leases, auctioneering, mort- 
gage-foreclosing and such enterprises. They have 
to borrow money from larger banks and from the 
Federal Reserve, with collateral, in order to lend 
money to the farmers. Then they lend, sometimes 
against insecure collateral, or above a realizable 
valuation on land and chattels, or lose on crops, 
etc. Besides, as is already happening throughout 
the South, and will continue to happen this season, 
farmers, who have mortgaged their crops, will let 
their cotton rot in the field because they can not 
get enough out of it to pay for the picking, to say 
nothing of paying off their debts to the bank. The 
banks have taken chances with the farmers on the 
crops; the farmers forfeit the crops, and the banks 
are helpless. 


Now as to the cotton-buyer against whom farmer 
Brown rails so heartily, I find that the buyer in 
town does not sell to the mills direct, but to a gen- 
eral contractor who a year ahead has contracted 
to sell to the mills so many thousand bales of cot- 
ton at so much per bale. Last year the contractors 
lost enormously, because there was a shorter crop 
than had been predicted the year before when they 
took their contracts; prices went higher, and they 
had to pay more per bale than they got for it. 
This year they will win it back, because they made 
their contracts when prices were high. 

When Farmer Brown and I got to town, he 
waited from nine in the morning until two in the 
afternoon to get his bale ginned; then he joined 
the throng of wagons and awaited a buyer. The 
order on the bank which he had received in pay- 
ment was exchanged at the bank for a deposit slip, 
which by so much reduced the amount of his loan. 
Meanwhile, I rode back with another neighbour 


of mine and heard the same story, with the excep- 
tion that he had laid the blame upon the socialists and 
bolsheviki and Republicans. 


Before I left Chicago four months ago, I was con- 
fronted at every breakfast with a long and eloquent 
editorial of the “Back to the Farm, Young Man” 
nature. There seemed to be a regular epidemic of 
such editorials in all the metropolitan newspapers, 
with appeals sentimental and appeals material. The 
glories of farm-life were pictured in words and in 
cartoons; the nobility of the farmers was dwelt 
upon; the future of the world, it was pointed out, 


lay with them; and, moreover, farm-labourers earned — 


as high as six or seven dollars a day! To all of 
which I must respectfully submit the equally-elo- 
quent interjection, Rats! The glories of farm life, 
for a farm-labourer, are precisely the glories of a 
street-sweeper, a sewer-cleaner, a porter in a 
déclassé hotel, no more. The nobility of the farm- 
labourer is the nobility that might accrue to a jani- 
tor’s third assistant, to a dock-walloper, or to a 
stoker on an ore-freighter. If the future of the 
country lies with the farmer, God help it! A few 
more years like the past year, and there will be no 
farmers. Moreover, that farm-labourers are paid 
six or seven dollars a day is an abominable lie, as 
absurd as the lies to the effect that certain indus- 
trial labourers made $100 and $125 a day during the 
war. The very swiftest cotton-pickers may, by 
working from five o’clock in the morning until six 
at night, earn fourteen dollars a day about four or 
five days out of the year; the average picker makes 
three dollars, and can work only when the weather 
is propitious, during a season that lasts at best 
three months. A man or youth of all work is paid, 
in this region, fifty or sixty dollars a month and his 
“keep”; and he works from four or five in the 
morning until six or seven or later at night. Ordi- 
narily money is advanced to him for shoes and 
clothes and..“spending money,” but he is not paid 
in full until the crops are laid by. He gets Satur- 
day afternoons and Sundays off. A farm-labourer 
who, with age, acquires a wife and children and 
experience, and nothing more, becomes a share- 
cropper, who to my way of thinking, is of all hu- 
man beings perhaps the most pitiable. He does 
not own the land he farms, or the house in which 
he lives, or the implements with which he works; 
he has neither teams nor cattle, unless possibly a 
cow. He works, his wife works, and his children 
work—in the field, barefooted and daily, from three 
or four o’clock in the morning until late at night. 
The more children he has, the more he can put 
to work; district schools are closed during crop- 
gathering season, and children under school-age 
can do a certain accountable amount of work a day. 


Here I would interpose another observation, one — 


which has to do with the almost universal fallacy 
that country-bred children are healthier than city- 
bred children. Nothing is further from the truth. 
A better average of healthy-appearing children are, 
I believe, to be found in the city slums than upon 
the farms of the South and South-west. Except my 
own children who are city-bred. apartment-raised, 
and ridiculously healthy, I have seen within four 
months in small towns and on farms in the South- 
west not one really good-looking, healthy, care-free 
child. I have seen the most pitiable botches, gaunt, 
wrinkled, sore-infested, aged-looking, warped- 
backed children, with malnutrition, lack of sleep 
and overwork written all over them. The women 
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are, for the most part, haggard, sallow, withered, 
bent, old before their time. In a neighbouring com- 
munity of 25,000 people there is not one dentist or 
one surgeon, but there are fourteen Baptist preach- 
ers, twelve Methodist, four Presbyterian, two Holy 
Roller, and one Episcopalian—enough to save men’s 
souls, if they can not save their bodies. 

The town- and county-officials are nothing to 
brag about. I know the outgoing sheriff, for in- 
stance. He has made of the constabulary a pro- 
fession, serving for thirty years as U. S. deputy 
marshal, marshal, deputy sheriff, chief of police, 
and sheriff in various;cities, districts, and counties 
of the State. He is vain with the vanity of a man 
who has killed seven men, wounded a score of oth- 
ers, taken outlaws alive, slept handcuffed with mur- 
derers on the way to the penitentiary, harried tip- 
plers, beaten socialist orators into bloody insensi- 
bility, opened keg after keg of home-made beer, and 
turned seditionists, deserters and bootleggers over 
to the Federal authorities at fifty dollars apiece—the 
very incarnation of justice! He was defeated this 
time because one of his parishioners, whom he had 
one time mutilated, sought vengeance by shrieking 
in a public place that.the sheriff was “nothing but 
a damn socialist.” In his rooting-out of the Reds, 
which included alike socialists, I. W. W.s, syndical- 
ists, bolsheviki, Germans, conscientious objectors, 


‘deserters, Catholics and Jews, he had outdone him- 


self. 
Living not far from us is a splendid-looking 
youth, who is one of the sixty-two winners of the 


Congressional Medal of Honour in the recent war. 


He has been showered with applause; but in New 
York where he landed, in Cleveland where he at- 
tended the convention of the Legion, and in his 
home-town, he has been unable to get a job since 
his return. He curses the war, the millionaires and 
the country at large, and says, “If I don’t get a job 
pretty soon, I am going to get me a gun and start 
high-jacking” (a term applied to robbery); and in 
the next breath, “I would join any goddam revolu- 
tion that comes along. Things couldn’t be worse 
than they are. We fought the wrong country any- 
way. So long in the army I can’t seem to fit myself 
in with the civilian ideas. Education gone, youth 
ruined, no job. If I knew how to pick cotton, I 
guess | could do that, but I don’t. I couldn’t earn 
a dollar a week. Patriotism, the Good Old U.S. A. 
—rot!” 

But my opinion is that, if we should go to war 
to-morrow with Japan or England or even with the 
Germans again, this hero would be among the first 
to enlist and rally with the American Legion en 
masse to the defence of the American flag, waved 
by a millionaire, known to have been “made” by the 
last war. The sheriff, too, would valiantly vindicate 
the slur dealt his name, and leaving his plow, Cato- 
like, offer his services as a deputy, and gather in 
all the remote suspects of socialism he could lay 
his hands on, along with a Jewish pawn-broker and 
two Catholic priests for good measure. Farmer 
Brown and farmer Smith and every share-cropper 
and every garage-mechanic in the county would 
hasten to the call of the last great war of “democ- 
racy against anarchy.” So potent are the shibbo- 
leths, the uniform, the spell of the flag, that the first 
impulse of an American of the exploited classes is 
to do what is expected of him, not what reason or 
experience tells him to do. 

For look you, here is a so-called progressive State 
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where the agricultural yield is moderately high, and 
the natural yield (in coal, oil and gas) exceptionally 
high; and yet only a bare living accrues to tax- 
ridden and debt-burdened farmers. The voting mass 
is so abysmally ignorant that political charlatans 
can, with a few emotion-swaying catch-words make 
their hearers believe implicitly the hollowest lies. 
In the very best homes, homes of men worth a 
quarter of a million, there is seldom to be found 
one single book, one current magazine, one metro- 
politan newspaper, one single sheet of music but 
jazz and hymns; houses are drab and makeshift, 
recreations protozoic, and life a continual scuffle 
for money. Political graft is so universal that it is 
an unlucky person who is free from it. Residents 
in cities, particularly those of liberal leanings, have, 
I think, an exaggerated idea of the class-conscious- 
ness of the proletarian, at all events of the agricul- 
tural proletarian. In the first place, the agricultural 
proletarian doesn’t know what a proletarian is, and if 
he did know he would be the last to acknowledge him- 
self one. 
Burton Rascoe. 


AV CENEURY OF PROGRESS: 


“THE changes that have ... been brought about from the 
days of the little mills of our forefathers , . . are very mar- 
vellous.’—Witt1am M. Woop, President, American Woollen 
Co. 

As early as 1810, two adventurous Irishmen named 
Nowlan and Shaw established near Kilkenny a 
woollen mill called the Merino Factory. Their ob- 
ject, as stated in a recently discovered pamphlet, 
was to devise an industrial system for the benefit 
of all, and for the avoidance of labour-troubles 
which were growing serious even at that early 
period. These worthy men believed, as some others 
believe to-day, that “the sole effectual remedy for 
the grievances of Ireland consisted in bettering the 
state of the poor,” and that the policy of “sacrificing 
the real interests of Ireland to the supposed inter- 
ests of England would no longer be pursued.” 
Whether history has proved or disproved these be- 
liefs need not now be discussed. 

About 1803, plans were first made for the experi- 
ment. The buildings, begun in 1810, were com- 
pleted in 1815, at a cost of $200,000. In 1816 there 
were 300 employees; a number subsequently in- 
creased to 400 and these, “with as few exceptions as 
possible, consisted of the youth of both sexes.” The 
experiment did not prove to be immediately profit- 
able. For three years the factory was run at a loss, 
but in the fourth year the enterprise began to pay. 

The proprietors intended to “enlist to the fac- 
tory the approbation of the legislator and the 
moralist”; and in this object they seem to have 
succeeded, since the factory is said to have been 
the subject of Parliamentary curiosity. Moreover, 
it was favourably commented on by “An English 
Traveller” who, writing in 1817, considered it “a 
beacon set on a hill; a monument of practical wis- 
dom; an example to the manufacturers of the 
United Kingdom.” Another visitor, writing a year 
later, greatly impressed by what he had witnessed, 
asked, “How much, at this moment, would England 
be benefited, were her factories conducted on the 
principles of the Merino Factory?” He also re- 
ported that “so pleased was His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent with the principles on which the 
factory was conducted, that he had clothed him- 
self in its manufacture.” 
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The plant was situated about ten miles from the 
city because “the employment of children being a 
great object of the proprietors and, also, to pro- 
tect the employer from Luddism and the spirit of 
combination which had so often marred every at- 
tempt at the introduction or extension of manufac- 
ture.” Dodging the trade union was apparently 
part of the game then as it is now; while sabotage 
has taken the place of Luddism, a slight change in 
form in a hundred years! 

What, in fact, most particularly distinguished the 
Merino experiment was the elaborate system of 
discipline and moral government which was con- 
sidered necessary to “protect the employer.” “Boys 
and girls are often admitted into the factory at the 
age of seven years.” Apprenticeship starts at the 
age of fourteen and concludes at the age of twenty- 
one. “All, whether indented or not, receive wages, 
varying according to standing, from three to ten 
shillings a week.” Stoppages from wages were 
made for clothing, and absence; and for the sick- 
ness, infancy, widowhood and old age fund, to 
which the proprietors contributed an equal sum. It 
is a pity we have not full particulars of the sickness 
fund; they might possibly stimulate our legislators 
to pass the proposed health-insurance measures 
through the State legislatures. The question, how- 
ever, arises as to what was the need of making pro- 
vision for “infancy, widowhood and old age,” when 
most of the employees started work at the age of 
seven?. The charitably-inclined will doubtless as- 
cribe this provision to a far-sighted policy. In spite 
of all the deductions and stoppages, we are assured 
that the employees found that the balance of wages 
was, “at all times fully sufficient for their support.” 
Information quite as vague as this is supplied by 
our modern employers. For instance, in a hearing 
before the Massachusetts State Board of Arbitra- 
tion, on 16 April, 1919, Mr. Franklin Hobbs, presi- 
dent of the Arlington Mills, said that in his factory, 
“the wages range from $14.90 a week to $30 a week,” 
but he neglected to say how many were paid the 
former and how many the latter rate. 

At the Irish factory the workers were paid wages 
“on the job”; a system which might, even in these 
days, be followed with advantage. The details are 
interesting : 

On Tuesday a clerk pays to each his wages, without disturb- 
ing any from his work; and, as the greater part thereof must 
be expended in a proper manner for their support in the course 


of the week, but little can remain to be spent on Saturday 
night, even if there existed the opportunity and inclination. 


Great emphasis was laid on the importance of 
keeping the employees at all times fully occupied, 
or, as it is called to-day, “speeded-up.” This policy 
was felt to be justified, since “the proprietors, aware 
that idleness, however short in duration, is the sure 
and ready parent of vice, provided that, from the 
hour of rising till bed-time, their apprentices shall be 
employed, either usefully at business, or innocently 
at active exercise conducive to health.” 

If continuous occupation is sufficient to keep em- 
ployees out of mischief, the Merino policy must 
have succeeded admirably. 

From Patrick’s Day to Michaelmas Day, they commence work 
at six o'clock, breakfast at eight, dine at two, and discontinue 
work at seven in the evening, when they proceed to school and 
remain there one hour; at breakfast they are allowed three- 
quarters of an hour, and at dinner one hour, for the sake of 
exercise. From Michaelmas to Patrick’s Day, they spend an 
hour in the school-room before they proceed to work, and 
are regularly fined for non-attendance at school, as at work; 
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with the difference that fines for the former are added to the 
general fund for sickness, etc. They commence work at sun- 
rise, breakfast at nine, dine at two, and discontinue work at 
eight in the evening when they sup; such boys as live ata 
distance being accommodated with beds in the factory. 


It is thus apparent that, for the summer months, 
the children worked eleven hours and fifteen 
minutes a day for five days, and nine hours and fif- 
teen minutes on Saturday, a total of sixty-five and a 
half hours a week. The hours of work for the win- 
ter months can not be determined with accuracy 
since, “they commence work at sunrise, with an 
hour at school to start with.” Long as these hours 
of labour for children may appear to our modern 
ideas, the English law of 1802 allowed children to 
work eleven or twelve hours a day. Seventeen years _ 
later, working-hours for children between the ages 
of nine and sixteen were not supposed to exceed 
seventy-two. per week. It is apparent therefore 
that, as regards hours of labour, the Merino factory 
was somewhat in advance of its age. Moreover, 
the short Saturday was established possibly ten 
years earlier than in England. That such conces- 
sions were considered ample at the Merino factory 
may be judged by the fact that “the hours of labour 
are regulated so as not to exhaust, by unremitting 
exertion, the muscular strength of the workers, nor 
yet injure or impair, by too close and long con- 
tinued confinement, their general health.” 

But a profound change has thus taken place in 
this matter of working-hours. According to the 
National Industrial Conference Board (Research 
Report No. 12) the nominal hours of work per 
week is fifty-four or fifty-five for eighty-six per cent 
of the workers in the woollen industry of the United 
States; and the actual hours worked are ten or 
twelve per cent less. As regards the intensity of 
work there is hardly any doubt that the people 
who were “at work” in the old days for eleven 
and twelve hours each, produced no more than the 
people who work now for eight or nine hours; as- 
suming ef course the same occupation, age and 
methods. In 1912 the woollen workers of Lawrence, 
Mass., struck for a fifty-four hour week as they 
were then working fifty-six hours; they have since 
obtained a forty-eight hour week and probably the 
world will be no worse off for a reduction by al- 
most one-third of the time spent in the factories. 

The educational scheme of the Merino Factory 
was quite ambitious, and the assembled youths, “re- 
ceived instruction on the improved Lancastrian 
method, thus imbibing the rudiments of useful 
learning, sound morality and true religion.” 


The proprietors . . . considered education essential to morality 
and happiness of those entrusted to their care; and, accord- 
ingly ... one of their earliest measures was the foundation 
of a distinct school for each sex; in these the children received 
daily instruction in reading, writing and arithmetic and, at the 
expense of the Company, are supplied with books calculated 
to improve their moral feeling. The girls are besides in- 
structed in the use of the needle and the spinning wheel; nor 
are the boys permitted to be ignorant of the reaping-hook and 
the spade. 


No such notions as to the education of the worker 
are as yet entertained in places like Lawrence. The | 
de-nationalizing tendency of Irish education was, 
and is still, much more thorough than our present 
methods of Americanizing the foreign-born, such 
as are found in the Massachusetts textile industry. 
In Lawrence, for instance, of the city’s 35,000 tex- 
tile operatives over 10,000 do not speak nor under- 
stand English even fairly well. 
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Only the other day a law was passed in Massa- 
chusetts, making the maintenance of a first-aid out- 
fit compulsory in plants with more than a hundred 
employees. It is, therefore, interesting to learn 
that the Merino Factory voluntarily anticipated 
such a move by a hundred years. “To provide 
against or to remedy sickness or bodily injury 
from accident, the services of an eminent physician 
and surgeon are engaged; and a distinct infirmary 
is about to be built on an appropriate and healthy 
situation.” The ambition of the owners did not 
end here. Various hygienic measures were adopted, 
and “for the sake of cleanliness and personal tidi- 
ness as well as economy, a plain and respectable 
uniform (not a degrading livery) is adopted in the 
dress of both sexes.” It was the duty of the super- 
intendent to inspect both boys and girls, and to see 
that all due regard was paid to appearance; any 
neglect in that respect being reported. This pro- 
_ vision of medical care is in rather sharp contrast 

to what is found in our modern American textile 
mills, where it is known that “there is no medical 
care in any of the mills” even though a large pro- 
portion of women are employed in them, and a high 
death-rate from tuberculosis and also from pneu- 
monia is indicated. . 
With such advanced ideas on medical care and 
hygiene as appear to have existed in this Irish 
plant, it is not surprising to find that provision was 
also made for recreation. 
Towards the close of each Saturday the owners give up sev- 
eral hours to allow their people recreation and amusement. At 
the hour of five the merry-making fiddler strikes up his live- 
liest air, and summons the collected force of men and women, 
boys and girls, to trip it on the light fantastic toe... a full 
band of wind instruments having been long since formed from 
among the boys; they having been regularly instructed by a 
music-master. 

In this remarkable enterprise the housing of em- 
ployees was considered important; and that with- 
out waiting for governmental assistance. A glance 
over the adjacent hills showed that “many of their 
crests aré crowned with neat comfortable cottages 
not huddled together village-fashion, but scattered 
with taste and judgment, adapted alike for health, 
ornament and convenience.” Employees were even 
provided with food, and 
such as reside in cottages not too remote from the factory, eat 
their meals at home; such as reside at greater distance form 
messes and cook their own food in the mess rooms, fuel and 
culinary apparatus being gratuituosly supplied for that purpose. 
Their breakfast consists of bread, or ‘stirabout’ (porridge) 
or potatoes with milk. The potatoes are the product of their 
own gardens; the milk is provided by the farm attached to 
the factory, at a moderate and fixed price throughout the year. 
Milk and potatoes, potatoes and milk, a wholesome 
if not an elaborate diet. 

Regulation of morals was apparently considered 
of prime importance and the factory-buildings were 
accordingly arranged so as to admit of the separa- 
tion of the sexes. Moreover, the girls were dis- 
missed before sunset, at least an hour before 
the males, under the watchful care of a ‘discreet 
matron.” 


In framing the moral code for the government and control of 
the apprentices of the factory, the proprietors paid special 
attention to two principles; first, to the weakness or sinful- 
ness of man’s nature; and, secondly, to the present state of the 
national character, perverted, as it has been, by the misman- 
agement of six centuries. 


The steady application of these principles must 
have considerably aided production. The propri- 
etors were firm believers in keeping their employees 


occupied. Their idea was that, “as idleness notori- 
ously engenders, or fosters very vicious propen- 
sities, incessant employment, either useful, neces- 
sary or innocent, is, for that reason, provided for 
all, and with the same feeling as few holidays as 
possible are permitted.” The result must have been 
entirely satisfactory from the point of view of pro- 
duction as well as of morals. The proprietors state 
that, “since the establishment of the factory, to the 
present day (five years later) theft has been un- 
known within its walls, and-that as yet no one in- 
stance of criminal intercourse between the sexes 
has occurred.” It is also mentioned that few ap- 
prentices or workmen “have been found to enter 
an ale-house on Sunday, as they have been uni- 
formly dismissed or otherwise punished for so 
doing.” 

In order to maintain this rigorous system there 
was a plan for rewards and punishments, “founded 
on that love of approbation and innocent enjoyment 
so characteristic of the Irish.” Some of the methods 
adopted are identical with those recently put in 
operation by “progressive” American employers. 
For instance, 
to stimulate to greater propriety of conduct and to increase 
attention to business an Order of Merit has been established 
with the happiest results, the members being distinguished 
by medals. After each adjudication, such as have attained 
medals dine with the proprietors. . . . In the adjudication 
of medals, special reference is had to the skill of the claim- 
ants, to their habit of attention, to their progress in learning, 
to their general good conduct; and above all, to their humility 


and obedience; to their disregard of bodily labour and con- 
tempt of luxuries. 


Potatoes and milk; milk and potatoes! “Special 
notice is taken of each offender marked in the 
report-book, and suitable admonitions addressed to 
each with such effect that during the last three 
years, a single apprentice has neither voluntarily 
fled from the establishment nor been expelled.” 

In the Merino Factory “corporal punishment is 
never used, except in some rare cases, to check the 
heedlessness of children during the first year of 
their admission. The superintendents are not al- 
lowed to strike, or even to use harsh language to 
any of the apprentices, but are directed to make im- 
mediate reports in writing of every offense com- 
mitted.” It is to be noted that the supposedly 
modern adage, “Put it in writing” was then in use. 
One form of punishment had an element of in- 
genuity in it. 

Those who had misconducted themselves had to draw a 
rolling-stone up and down the court-yard within view and 
hearing of the merry dancers, occasionally aggravated by 


dressing the offender in a yellow jacket, with a label affixed, 
indicating the crime. 


Sunday, we are told, is a day of instruction as 
well as of pastime. “The schools are in full opera- 
tion. Attendance in their respective places of pub- 
lic worship is strongly recommended, and in fact 
insisted on.” At eleven, the employees, “in Christian 
charity with each other, march to their respective 
places of worship, all religious bickering being un- 
known.” 

This picture of a bygone day, alas, lacks complete- 
ness. Nothing is now known of the views of the em- 
ployees or of the fate of the experiment. But, it tells 
clearly enough, in spite of its strong paternalistic bias, 
that the changes, supposed to. have been accomplished 
in a hundred years, are not so very marvellous after 
all. 

J DeBacker 
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A BOOKMAN OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 
Few men of our time have so well exemplified the literary 
tradition as Walter Blackburn Harte—the old literary 
tradition, of course, of Lamb, De Quincey, Hazlitt, and 
Gissing. I think of Harte as an immortal hack, harassed 
and driven, alternately gay and despondent as his for- 
tunes waxed and waned, impecunious ever, and often hun- 
gry, climbing long, creaking stairs to his garret under the 
eaves, and there, at length, in obscurity, dying, with the 
taunting reminders of his first and only published volume 
about him. Yet that is not an entirely accurate picture— 
it is the way I see and think of him—but the true picture, 
alas, varies only in detail and is no whit happier, for 
Harte was in truth a newspaper hack; impecunious, har- 
assed and driven, and a large remnant of his only volume, 
“Meditations in Motley,’ kept him companion for years 
in his attic. Whether he died there, I do not know; but 
he died young and tragically of disease, having wrecked 
his health in a service he loathed, and his life, in a measure, 
by his uncompromising loyalty to his ideals. He died of 
journalism, say his friends, and there is much to support 
the statement. His “Meditations,” a small volume dated 
1894, never brought him a penny, although it is one of the 
comparatively few specimens in authentic belles lettres 
in our recent literature. He dedicated it, by the way, to 
“The Devil and Dame Chance, the two most potent deities 
in literary fortunes as in all other sublunary dispensa- 
tions.” And as his friend Percival Pollard said “that bit 
of truth-telling was never forgiven him by either.” 

Harte had no talent for success, little talent indeed for 
happiness, as the word usually is understood. He was a 
bookman of an old school, and from the seclusion of his 
attic he sent forth lightning flashes of condemnation and 
caustic disapproval of the literature and life of his day, by 
no means calculated to increase his popularity among those 
who published bad books, bad newspapers, or their own 
stupidity by word of mouth. Such masterly essays in 
repressed invective as “Jacobitism in Boston,” “About 
Critics and Criticism,’ and ‘Some Masks and Faces of 
Literature,” proved his honesty, his critical acumen and 
his strength; but naturally enough they made him few 
friends. The inevitable conspiracy of silence was formed 
against him, and he was forced to publish where he could, 
and as he might. For this reason, much of his best work 
still lies buried in the files of long-dead journals, and 
Walter Blackburn Harte is a name seldom spoken and all 
but unknown. 

Here are a few typical, and by no means untimely ex- 
amples of his style and thought, selected quite at random: 

The worst of being a professional literary critic is that you 
are brought into collision with so many fools every week— 
in gilt edges, cloth and paper covers. A man had far better 
ruin his palate as a tea-taster than poison the sources of his 
imagination and inner life as a literary taster. : 

There are some preternaturally dull big-wigs, of very high 
standing in the literary world, who write as if they were muffled 
up in the shrouds of dead authors. They are ashamed of 
nature, and are as dependent upon precedent as police magis- 
trates. They dare not look up and see God’s sun shining in the 
heavens, unless some illustrious predecessor in their libraries 
has already made note of the phenomenon. They are afraid 
to compromise the dignity of the fancy figures they conjure 
up in their minds, of themselves, for the delectation of pos- 
terity. This is the only matter in which such men betray the 
smallest possession of imagination: they can see nothing 
worthy or beautiful in their own generation, but they are great- 
ly concerned to impress a proper sense of their personal digni- 
ty and talents upon the hopeful children of their worthless 
contemporaries—if not upon those lost souls themselves. They 
despise their contemporaries so much, because, while looking 
back, they also look forward, and fancy they belong to no 
generation but to posterity. 

The newspapers and their peculiar intellectual and moral 
methods and influences are indisputable facts; and the im- 
mense prosperity of the newspapers, at the cost of the dwarfed 
mental and moral perceptions of the masses, is, perhaps, the 
most portentous fact of this century; and, therefore, the doc- 
trine of total depravity is removed from the perplexed region 
of theology and is proved beyond all question. 

The biographical dictionary of American authors, with a 
few conspicuous exceptions, is more than anything else a record 
of poor devils whose talents were wholly perverted, and whose 
lives were wrecked, by the accident of having been born into 
the wrong hemisphere. 


But Harte also sent forth from his attic some of the 
most perfect philosophical essays we have had—essays 
that read well, indeed, beside those of Montaigne and 
Stevenson, and that, occasionally, have more than a pass- 
ing flavour of the old-fashioned “Autocrat.” Might not 
the following, for instance, be set down almost anywhere 
in Dr. Holmes’s volume, and merge pleasantly into the 
context. It is the opening paragraph in Harte’s essay 
“On Certain Satisfactions of Prejudice.” 


Over a cup of tea and the evening paper I am constantly in- 
formed by the delightful, old lady, who sits at the end of the 


board and gravely and quietly replenishes my cup without | 


any demur until the limit of five cups is reached, when neither 
prayers, threats nor entreaties will induce her to pour out 
another drop, that I am a person of violent antipathies and 
prejudices. When I attempt to remonstrate and clear myself of 
this dreadful charge, by explaining that any splenetic ex- 
plosions in which I may occasionally indulge at the table are 
imbued with the high moral purpose of shaking the company 
out of their immoral apathy, I only make matters worse. 


That is the leisurely manner of the ancients, or, at 
least, of the Victorians, and it is a manner that has all 
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but vanished from the earth, to the regret of the present 


writer if of none other. 

And so the world would have have none of Walter 
Harte, or, perhaps, it is truer to say that the world had 
no particular opportunity either to accept or reject him. 
There was no subserviency in him, and he knew nothing 
of compromise; he flatly refused to adapt himself. His 
courage was immense, but it was greater than his 
strength. He stooped to journalism, which he hated, and 
it killed him with neatness and dispatch. That was per- 
haps the only concession he ever made, and, as he might 
have said himself, he paid for it. A brilliant failure, he 
fought his losing fight for a time, and finally—he died. 

From all this, one might suppose him to be the sort of 
genius who, bitter and frustrated, takes his own life, but 
one would be wrong. For one thing, he found a consider- 
able happiness in his books. 
made life endurable to others than Walter Blackburn 
Harte. Undoubtedly, too, it influenced his style, and to 
some extent his thought. As a writer of sparkling and 
suggestive prose, he had, in his day, few superiors, and, 
his manner is none the less his own because sometimes it 
suggests another. His didacticism, perhaps, suggests Ad- 
dison, and his ‘irony Thackeray, and it may be regarded 
as certain that he knew Addison and Thackeray as well 
as he knew Stevenson and Lamb. . 

Harte was for some years assistant editor of the New 
England Magazine, and many of his finest essays were 
written for that journal, and printed in his department, 
“In a Corner at Dodsley’s.” From thence he passed to 
the Arena, and eventually he joined the pamphlet move- 
ment with a little venture of his own—the Fly-Leaf. He 
found his greatest happiness in this tiny journal, and for 
a while it promised success, but Harte’s credulity wrecked 
him; he allowed himself to be persuaded by Elbert Hub- 
bard to incorporate the Fly-Leaf with the Philistine, and 
the partnership was about as happy as might have been 
expected. It lasted eighteen days. When it ended, the 
Fly-Leaf was dead and Harte took to reporting. 

Something of his feelings at this time may be under- 
stood in the light of a letter toa friend, Percival Pollard, 
in which he wrote: 

I am alive—but if I were more of an idealist, and more of 
a philosopher at that, I should affirm at the same time that 
I am dead. Morally, at any rate, I am dead and buried. I am 
earning my bread and butter as a newspaper brigand. This, 
in America, is about the worst possible pass any man with any 
refinement of character, and any moral. feeling can come to. 
Ihave no sympathy at all with hustle and noise and the triumph 
of machinery or of democracy as we get it, with Tammany 
and the hoodlums on top in society, politics and literature. T 
regard this democracy as a governing power, especially in all 
intellectual matters, as the worst possible catastrophe. The 
mob from the time of Socrates until to-day has been governed 
by its belly and its vanity and brutal passions, and politically 
and socially needs the constant crack of the whips about its 
ears, in order to keep accord with the scheme of Nature— 
grovelling on its belly! 

: Every writer ought to put away all belief in the mob 
—it is the wanton that destroys us from a mere whim of total 
depravity. The mob! how many lives are ruined and have been 


This passion for books has ° 
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ruined in America by the mob! What a pity George Washing- 
ton was not made an absolute monarch with a conscience to 
teach the whelps good manners, and to give the arts the sanc- 
tion of the only thing the mob respects, the sanction of the in- 
terest of the accidentally great ones of the earth. 

It is easy to think that, in a sense, Harte’s failure, his 
misery, his death, were his own fault; but in a much larger 
sense nothing could be farther from the truth. He was 
hardly used. Is a man his own worst enemy when he 
fights a courageous and honest battle against hypocrisy 
and stupidity, when the odds are fearfully against him? 

VINCENT STARRETT. 


ROETRY. 


IN THE YALE BOWL. 


Shut in a roaring world, on a dizzy and accurate chessboard, 
Twenty-two pigmies contend with absurd formality, 
Striving to check or advance 

An invisible oval of leather, 

And a noise goes up to the sun 

As of Myrmidons terribly shouting 

Under the four-square walls that Poseidon builded, 
And I, a college professor, 

Middle-aged and bespectacled, 

Gaze on this modern epic 

In mild dismay. 


Meanwhile, the pale October sun, 

Hastening westward, 

Pours, from under a dove-grey cloud, 

Silvery arrows 

Over the tossing banners, 

Over the swarming bleachers, 

Over the twenty-two pigmies, terribly contending— 
A’s yesterday he poured them 

Over the empty field. 


Thou hast beheld so many epics, O sun-god! 
Art thou at last indifferent? ... 


' At Olympus, rosy runners 


Over the cool greem Grecian fields, 

Win to the marble column; the happy victor, 
Crowned with thy laurel, advances, 

Offering to thee, Apollo, 

Honey and wine! 


In the Coliseum gladiators, 

Retiarii with their nets, these with their swords and shields, 
Advance on the yellow sands to where, in purple, 

Cesar indifferently surveys 

Those who are about to die, 

And the multitude hushes, expectant, A 
And metal rings against metal, 

And now the slaves (their bodies are lambent ebony) 

Pour fresh sand, and the horses 

In the distance drag something away. 


At Byzantium in the circus careening chariots, 

The crimson-eyed horses wild with clamour and panic, 
Round the perilous column; the jealous factions, 

Green and yellow, fall silent; in the stillness, 

The thud of hooves and the creak and rumble of axles 
Startle like sudden drum-taps heard at night, y 
And from the imperial box the Basileus 

Leans forward, intent, an emerald in his hand... . 


Dust and glory! 

Dust and glory! 

All is dust— 

All the story 

Undecipherable pages 

Through the unremembering ages 
Scarcely keep 

As they sleep— - 
All the triumph and the shame, 
And the folly and the lust 

For the goal— 

All is dust. 

And there’s not a living soul 
Cares to know the winner’s name, 
Or the manner of the game 

That he staked his life on—fame, 
Honour, youth, and madness must 
Come to dust! 


And I, beholding here 

Youth crowded about me like intoxication, 
Faces like flowers, lifted 

Towards eager boys too intent to see them, 
The ancient struggle of heroes, 

The rumour, the acclamation, the achievement, 
Hear, as in a mist, 

Olympus shouting, 

Rome shouting, 

Byzantium shouting, 

And lifting eyes to the departing sun, 

In spirit pray: 


“O Sun-treader, Apollo, 
Thou only art enduring, thou only 
Art immortal, who ever gainest 
Thy goal, and yet renewest, for ever 
Thine eager race among the courses of the stars!” 
Howarp Mumrorp Jones. 


MISCELLANY. 


I HAVE been asked twice in my life by very rich men to 
tell them what they should do with their money. One 
‘was a Yorkshire manufacturer who began life over sixty 
years ago in a cottage high up on the moors far removed 
from any scene of manufacturing activity. He had learned 
to read and write at an adult school which met every 
Sunday morning at 6:30 in a small town several miles 
away. His hunger for education first came to him when 
he was seven years old. He was then a farmer’s boy and 
because neither the farmer nor his own father could 
“figure and spell” he wished to “best ’em at summat” if 
he could. It was clear that all his life through there had 
been strong promptings in his relations with the people 
he had to deal with in trade, sport or religion “to best 
7em at summat.” His business as a maker of shoddy grew 
to great proportions, but when I saw him he had lost wife 
and children, and was a rich but very lonely man. He 
had always been frugal and temperate in his habits, and 
for nearly thirty years had lived in a house not a stone’s 
throw from the gates of one of his largest mills. “What 
am I going to do wi’ it all?” he asked me. “There it is 
and I dunna know how to spend it. If I could give it to 
chaps and gals as is poor wout making ’em lazy, I’d do 
it, but I canna abide making folks mopsy wi’ charity.” 


Wuart could I say? If I had referred the old man to the 
New Testament, he would have repudiated the idea of 
carrying out literally the suggestions of Jesus. If I had 
told him to spend his fortune in promoting any economic 
or political reform movement he would have scorned the 
advice, for he had no faith in the political sagacity of 
the people though he was a thoroughgoing radical. If I 
had told him to spend his money on music or pictures or 
sculpture or on some educational institution, he would no 
doubt have answered me by saying that he had managed 
to get along pretty well without any of those things. He 
told me that he could never get away from the feeling 
that something was wrong with the economic system 
under which he had made his money, though he knew 
that he had made it without any direct assistance from 
special privilege, indeed the contrary was the case for he 
had been handicapped and thwarted on many occasions 
by the landlords of his neighbourhood. I felt myself 
wholly unable to help him resolve his difficulty and so our 
talk ended. I have never heard what disposition he made 
of his money when he died. 


On another occasion a multimillionaire in the Middle 
West came to me one night and said, “I want you to 
come out here and live somewhere near abouts and tell 
me what to do with my money. I like your ideas. Will 
you come?” Again I was stumped and could only mut- 
ter, “How can I tell you what to do with your big lot 


| when I don’t even know what to do with my little lot?” 


But that is the way it is! Men may pile up enormous 
fortunes, but they don’t know what to do with them. The 
usual procedure is to leave it to the children who have 
already been provided for. It often happens that while 
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a man is accumulating great wealth he distributes shares 
of stock to the members of his family. Not infrequently 
a rich man’s children are being enriched from a grand- 
father’s or a grandmother’s estate while they are at school 
or college. This whole business of making the rich richer 
is not only a sad commentary on our economic system, it 
always seems to me to reveal the general paucity of ideas 
as to how riches should be spent. But it is not difficult 
to understand the dilemma of a modern Croesus. Imagine, 
for a moment, his pondering the question of how he shall 
distribute his riches without pauperizing the recipients or 
without indiscriminately giving to those innumerable 
charitable institutions which are the product of our 
economic system. What shall he do with his money? 


Mr. Frick answered that question by bringing together, 
with the aid of Sir Joseph Duveen, a superb collection of 
paintings which the people of New York will freely enjoy 
at some future date. James Hill also got together a 
wonderful collection of pictures in St. Paul, but after all, 
only a very few of our millionaires have spent a portion 
of their wealth in this way. I remember Mr. Henry 
Ford telling me on one occasion that he had sixteen 
million dollars that he did not know what to do with. 
He would like, he said, to buy up a vast area of one of 
the Western States where he could send the men who had 
been fighting in the war to work out their economic sal- 
vation. But that was before America went into the war. 
A popular idea among millionaires some years ago was to 
found a garden city, but it was soon discovered that a 
garden city becomes strictly limited in area, and that as 
it thrives the iron ring of landlordism grows tighter and 
tighter about it. Another way to get rid of a few millions 
is to pay for the excavation of the buried past in Egypt 
or Chaldea; and of course another Rockefeller might 
endow another medical institute, and so on. 


Wuat, however, is to become of us all if the precedent 
set by Mr. Charles Garland should become a habit and 
the children of millionaires decline to accept the residue 
of the deceased? If Mr. Garland’s example be followed 
to any great extent, huge sums will fall into the hands 
of trusteeships and a new, and very unromantic, kind of 
hoarding will become the fashion. Speaking for Mr, Gar- 
land, a younger brother is reported to have said that Mr. 
Garland is under the impression that “private property is 
the cause of the present-day unrest.’ To give the cold 
shoulder to an inheritance of a million dollars for this 
reason is surely unique, but how present-day unrest is to 
be cured by such self-sacrifice on the part of the heirs 
of millionaires is not at all clear, and indeed Tolstoy 
himself in “The Great Iniquity” shows clearly that some- 
thing else must be done, if peace and happiness are to be 
enjoyed, for he says, “Only the emancipation of the ma- 
jority of the people from that land-slavery in which they 
are now held can render political reforms, not a plaything 
and a tool for personal aims in the hands of politicians, 
but the real expression of the will of the people.” And 
again in the same essay Tolstoy says, “until this atrocity, 
continually being committed by the owners of land, shall 
cease, no political reforms will give freedom and welfare 
to the people.” Is it possible that Mr. Garland, like so 
many other Tolstoyans, does not understand Tolstoy? 
At any rate it is evident from his brother’s statement 
that he is not clear about the difference between property 
and land. For convenient reasons, lawyers since the 
time of the Angevins have abused the term property by 
making it include land with the products of labour. 
Whether Mr. Garland will reconsider his decision when 
he goes deeper into the Tolstoyan gospel and learns that 
land is not property and that it is land-monopoly that is 
the true cause of unrest, remains to be seen. 


A CORRESPONDENT of mine, an Englishman who knows the 
British Empire from one end to the other, has lately sent 
me a rather significant comment upon the Irish question. 
“This is a ghastly business in Ireland!” he writes. “The 
Empire can’t stand very long with Messrs. Carson and 


Churchill and Company working their will, while we 
are all powerless to prevent them. The folly of it! Is not 
delenda est Britannia being written in letters of flame, in 
the minds of thoughtful men and women everywhere? 
Even in Canada and Australia they are getting sick of 
us, let alone Egypt and India.” The writer was at the 
periphery of the Empire when he sent me this, and he saw 
the situation at the centre with the concentration upon 
essentials that distance gives the observer. When I had 
read his letter, it occurred to me that there would be a 
slightly better feeling in America, perhaps, if more of us 
would try to realize that these sentiments are not un- 
common among Englishmen, even Englishmen in London, 
I find myself wondering why any body of men in America 
should have thought it worth while to investigate the Irish 
atrocities when almost every Englishman of decent parts 
is wringing his hands with despair at the thought of 
what is going on. 


I am confirmed in this view by a very good friend of 
mine who has just come back from London. He tells me 
that the question uppermost in the minds of intelligent 
Englishmen now is by what possible gesture of generosity 
the confidence of the Irish people in the essential good 
faith and decency of the English people might be restored 
—if ever. Even Viscount Grey, I believe, has referred 
to the necessity for un beau geste, before any other “prac- 
tical” remedy. Perhaps we could do a little in America 
to show what a beau geste looks like by releasing our 
political prisoners and sending a few tons of hospital sup- 
plies and scientific books into Soviet Russia. These are 
gifts which, as Whitman said, are to the giver and would 
come back most to him. 


JOURNEYMAN. 


THE THEATRE, 
MR. FRANK CRAVEN—REALIST. 


One feels fairly confident that the American Institute 
of Arts and Letters will not immediately invite Mr. 
Frank Craven to become one of its members, nor 
will the mandarins among the critics consent to 
turn from their eulogies of Mr. Shaw and Mr. Gals- 
worthy and their lamentations over the low estate 
of the American drama, to bestow more than a pass- 
ing glance on “The First Year,” now playing at 
New York’s Little Theatre. But one feels almost 
equally confident that Mr. Craven will not worry, 
if, indeed, he is even aware of anybody’s neglect. 
He probably knows that he is one of the most ex- 
pert actors in America, because nobody can be an 
expert actor without possessing full consciousness 
of the process; but it is doubtful if he thinks his 
little play is much more than a jolly and successful 
attempt to give himself a good part and a steady 
job in New ‘York for the rest of the winter. As a 
matter of fact, however, it is one of the most signi- 
ficant native plays I have seen in a long time. 

A quarter of a century ago, Mr. Frank Norris 
wrote a brutally realistic story called “McTeague.” 
Miss Gale’s new novel, “Miss Lulu Bett,” is also a 
realistic story of drab American life, quite as brutal 
in its way as “McTeague.” As I recall Mr. Nor- 
ris’s story, he kept out of it himself, as far as any 
author can. Miss Gale has not kept out of hers, 
however. She has told it in the modern fashion, 
with a kind of pert and fascinating sardonic banter. 
The reader accordingly feels an enormous sense of 
superiority to these folks, even to Lulu whom he 
pities. Mr. Craven’s people in “The First Year” are 
also small-town folks. They, too, are treated real- 
istically by means of carefully-observed, homely de- 
tail employed with a theatrical skill that suggests 
the work of Mr. Clyde Fitch. But “The First Year” 
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differs alike from “McTeague” and “Miss Lulu 
Bett,” and differs in a respect so important that it 
deserves to be examined carefully. 

I do not mean, of,course, that it differs because it 
is a play, that Mr. Craven employs his powers of 
observation for the mere purpose of creating effective 
stage situations. That he does this, goes without 
saying; I mean that Mr. Craven’s initial approach 
to his subject is in a totally different spirit, a spirit 
that is uncritical to the point of being naive, but 
warmly sympathetic and ready always to see the 
fun. The modern satiric realism of our younger 
novelists does not see the fun—it makes it. The 
elder realists neither saw nor made it. 

The father in Mr. Craven’s play, for.example, can 
not be much more highly estimated than Lulu’s brother- 
in-law, but though he does not spare him, Mr. 
Craven obviously likes him. He likes him because 
he is human, and funny—funny to the audience, of 
course, but funny because that’s just the way fathers 
act sometimes. Mr. Craven’s little heroine longs to 
escape from the dull round of life in Reading, Illi- 
nois, and exacts a promise from her lover that if 
she marries him he will take her to Joplin, Missouri. 
In Joplin their domestic ship goes on the rocks of 
an unsuccessful dinner party, in a scene that Mr. 
Fitch himself would have been proud of for its 
wealth of significant and telling detail, all observed 
from commonplace daily life. The husband, left 
behind, drinks up the cocktails and turns on the 
phonograph. But neither chaos nor dark night has 
come. This is a comedy. These people are young 
Americans, after all, and they love to laugh. He'll 
go after her, and she'll be delighted that he has 
meanwhile prospered in the real estate business— 
and then she’ll probably want him to try St. Louis, Mo. 

The point is, that with all our solemn critical cry 
for a solemn native literature, our writers for the 
crowd have kept right on producing what has fed 
the needs of the crowd, which though it was seldom 
enough literature, to be sure, was always hopeful 
and brisk and had plenty of room for laughter. It 
wasn’t truth, but the crowd knew it was truer, as a 
representation of their own lives and of themselves, 
than gloom unrelieved would have been. Now 
comes Mr. Craven once more (once more, because 
in “Too Many Cooks” some years ago he showed 
the same talents), and writes a play with the comic 
zest and brisk technique of a Cohan, but with the 
realistic observation of the novelists. In this latest 
achievement of his he is showing the way to make 
literature out of this truly native, spontaneously 
American popular drama which has been developing 
of late, beloved of the people and ignored by the 
superior. That his play has touches of farcical ex- 
aggeration is to be admitted, even touches of stage 
trickery. Neither does his characterization cut deep. 
But as far as it goes it is sound and true, and it has 
that inestimable quality of good dramatic work—it 
makes us see beyond the stage of a theatre into the 
life of a community. “The First Year” is American 
life getting upon the stage in a form and spirit that 
makes it warm and vital to the mass of Americans, 
without antagonizing them. It doesn’t tell them 
they are stupid; it makes them admit they are some- 
times funny. It is dramatic literature evolving from 
popular native drama—as genuine dramatic litera- 
ture always has and always will evolve. 

As for Mr. Craven’s own acting as the humble 
hero, it is so wonderfully expert, so astonishingly 
artless, that few seem to realize how extraordinar- 


ily artful it is. Not in vain did he play some two 
hundred roles, from Hoyt to Shakespeare, before he 
set foot on a New York stage. His depiction of the 
bashfulness and embarrassment and inexpressive 
tenderness and desire of a small-town youth in the 
presence of his sweetheart, is so life-like that it 
almost embarrasses you as: you sit in the audience. 
You feel like an intruder. Acting such as this is 
more than merely skilful—it is honest. So is the 
play, honest—and never more so, perhaps, than 
when it laughs. 
WALTER PRICHARD EATON. 


LE DEERS 2.0; THE EDITORS. 


CHEATING THE FARMER. 
Sirs: In an editorial in your issue of 10 November I find 
the horrified statement that “in some sections of the country 
farm loan-rates have reached as high as seven per cent.” Per- 
haps this is a typographical error. If it is not, the writer 
thereof may well be incredulous of the fact that farm-loan rates 
in this section of the country have reached as high as forty 
per cent and that they never run under ten. But it is true. 
Indeed, in some instances, they run as high as ten per cent a 
month at banks that are under State and Federal supervision. 

The legal rate of interest in this state is ten per cent. But 
let me show you how it works. If I should go to the First 
National Bank in the nearest town to-day and ask for the 
loan of, say, $100, first I should have to offer readily salable 
chattels, preferably hogs, horses, or mules, or real estate first 
mortgage as security—after this year, so great has been the 
loss to the banks, crops will in but very few instances command 
a loan. Then I should be handed ninety dollars in cash and 
required to sign a note promising to pay $100 plus the accru- 
ing interest at six per cent at date of maturity. In other 
words, the bank would collect ten dollars interest at the start 
and six per cent on ten dollars more than I actually got. The 
initial deductions and the subsequent interest-rates vary ac- 
cording to the nature of the security and the term of the note. 
With only an indeterminate span of mules to his name a man 
might borrow $135, get $100 in cash, and pay back $135 and 
eight per cent interest. 

You ask, possibly, why the farmers do not take advantage 
of the usury law. Unhappily for them, some very few have. 
They have had the satisfaction of seeing the notes declared 
void, but the poor devils can never borrow another cent. The 
bankers’ association promptly blacklists the trouble-maker. 
The farmer, if he borrows at all, must borrow from a local 
bank; he has not the means whereby to borrow from the cen- 
tres of capital. Yet, even with these extraordinary rates of 
interest, small-town banks barely make expenses. 

Manifold are the ways in which the farmer is cheated. The 
strongest man in this county, for instance, could not carry 
across the road on his back enough cowhides to buy him a pair 
of shoes. ‘Cowhides, each making five or six pair of shoes, 
bring him, in the local market, two cents a pound, or less than 
a dollar a hide. And a pair of shoes costs him $14. Again 
there is the matter of cotton seed which, even as I write, has 
dropped from $25 to $15 a ton. From this seed, which the 
farmer sells for $15 a ton, he buys back the lint in batting at 
$1.00 a pound, cotton seed meal at $80 a ton, hulls for feeding 
at $1.25 per hundred pounds, and cotton seed oil at $1.50 a 
gallon! I am, etc., 
Seminole, Okla. 


Burton RAscoe. 


ABOVE THE BLOCKADE. 
Sms: My attention has been called to your comment in 
your issue of 24 November on the recent statement by Mr. 
H. G. Wells regarding conditions now obtaining among men 
of science in Russia. Mr. Wells tells us that Pavlov and 
his co-workers are without knowledge of what is being done 
in the field of medical research by workers in other countries, 
that they have no paper to write on, no fuel to keep them- 
selves warm, and insufficient food. Mr. Wells asks us to 
help him break down the barrier that separates these men 
of science from the things they need. This seems fair 
enough, for are we not all of us likely to benefit eventually 
through the work these men might do in kinder times than 
these? Your statement that science is universal might be a 
good point to bring to the attention of the medical pro- 
fession in this country. What do they think of the main- 
tenance of a blockade that keeps drugs and medical supplies 
away from a whole nation because it is trying to establish 
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a new form of government? What do our surgeons think 
when they hear that operations are being performed in 
Russia to-day without anesthetics? What do our physicians 
think of the danger of epidemics sweeping westward from 
Russia because of the lack of means to hold the diseases in 
check? Even as a mere matter of self-protection one would 
think that the medical profession in every country would 
use its best endeavours to persuade the senile statesmen 
who order these matters to allow drugs and medical supplies 
to enter Russia. It is hard to understand why an unaccept- 
able form of government should be considered a sufficient 
cause for withholding these things from a whole nation. It 
is surely a little far-fetched to imagine that Messrs. Lenin 
and Trotzky would hoard all medical supplies for their own 
personal use. Even our “international” Red Cross, which 
was founded to administer medical relief impartially 
wherever its services might be needed, gives aid in Russia 
only in territory which is occupied by democrats like the 
late Generals Wrangel, Denikin, Yudenitch, e¢ al.. I am, etc., 
Gas: 


FLECKER’S THEORY OF POETRY. 

Sirs: Mr. John Gould Fletcher, in your issue of 1 December, 
writes that the late James Elroy Flecker put forth the theory 
that English poetry should be Parnassian “largely as a joke.” 
As the preface to “The Golden Journey to Samarkand,” in 
which Flecker expressed his Parnassian views, was never 
published in America, your readers, who are interested but 
who have not had access to it, may care to see Flecker’s 
highly-wrought humour at first hand. Here are a few salient 
quotations from the document: 


Feeling that some explanation of my attitude toward the art of 
poetry might assist critics and interest friends, I hoped to be able to 
expound in this preface my Theory. But I found I had no new theory. 
All I can do is to praise-a very simple theory of poetry which has for 
me a unique attraction—that of the French ‘Parnasse.’ A careful 
study of this theory, however old-fashioned it may have become in 
France, would, I am convinced, benefit English poets and critics, for 
both our poetic criticism and our poetry are in chaos. It is a Latin 
theory, and therefore the more likely to supply the defects of the 
Saxon genius. ,.. 

The Parnassian school was a classical reaction against the perfervid 
sentimentality and extravagance of some French Romantics. The 
Romantics in France, as in England, had done their powerful work and 
infinitely widened the scope and enriched the language of poetry. It 
remained for the Parnassians to raise the technique of their art to a 
height which should enable them to express the subtlest ideas in power- 
ful and simple verse. But the real meaning of the term Parnassian 
may be best understood from considering what is definitely not Par- 
nassian: to be didactic, like Wordsworth, to write dull poems of un- 
wieldy length, to bury, like Tennyson or Browning, poetry of exquisite 
beauty in monstrous reams of vulgar, feeble, or obscure versifying, to 
overlay fine work with vulgar or irrelevant egoism like Victor Hugo. 

To have preached a Parnassian doctrine in the age of Pope would 
have been superfluous: to have attempted to restrain therewith the 
impetuous torrent of Elizabethan or Victorian production would have 
been impossible. But at the present moment there can be no doubt 
that English poetry’ stands in need of some such saving doctrine to 
redeem it from the formlessness and the didactic tendencies which are 
now in fashion. As for English criticism, can it not learn from the 
Parnassian or any tolerable theory of poetic art to examine the beauty 
and not the ‘message’ of poetry? 

It is not the poet’s business to save man’s soul but to make it worth 
saving. 

I confess that, for myself, I do not see the joke here. But 
I can easily see that it would be very convenient for people 
who prefer colour to form, who can write better in long, 
unkempt lines of indefinite cadence than they can in metre, if 
Flecker’s preface either was or could be turned into a joke. 

But if the preface was not a joke, the fact that few Ameri- 
can readers are in a position to determine its seriousness, and 
that Flecker is unable to protest, being dead, ought to deter 
Mr. Fletcher from making the charge he does without ad- 
ducing a scintilla of evidence. I am, etc., 

Chicago, Illinois. LLEWELLYN JONES. 


MR. SHAW’S HUMOUR. 
Sirs: With all due deference to the judgment of Mr. Oliver 
M. Sayler, may I lift my humble voice against the honeyed 
tribute which he pays, in his article in your issue of 1 Decem- 
ber, to Mr. G. B. Shaw’s “Heartbreak House”? The other 


evening I sat through the whole dreary performance, right to - 


the bitter end, and I came away fuming with righteous, or 
unrighteous, indignation. For to me this “Heartbreak House” 
is an insult to an intelligent audience. 

Mr. Shaw was, is and ever shall be, a devilishly clever 
talker, a first-class contortionist in argument, a facile manu- 
facturer of epigram and paradox, a most excellent fool. The 
stupid and honest are awed by him because they neither under- 
stand what he says nor know whether he means what he says; 
the clever and dishonest bow down to him because it flatters 
them to think that they understand him while other people do 
not, and because he is so very, very clever anyhow that he can 


never be caught. Does he not even take the words out of the 
mouths of his critics by putting them into his own mouth 
before the critics have time to speak? But if there are any 
men or women in this world who are both honest and clever, 
they must admit that Mr, Shaw never taught the world any- 
thing save that you can argue yourself into or out of any- 
thing, that most popular conceptions, political, social, and 
other, are full of contradictions and injustices, and that there 
is always room for some one, preferably Mr. 'G. B. Shaw, to 
stir up our sluggish minds and make them work. Mr. Shaw, 
the Celt, has performed the splendid task these many years 
of pricking John Bull’s rough hide. Mr. de Morgan says 


somewhere that it does a dog good to have fleas, for they | 


keep him scratching. G. B. S. has kept J. B. scratching. 

In this “Heartbreak House’ Mr. Shaw writes himself all 
over everything. For hour after hour, the Hushabyes and 
Utterwoods and Dunns sit around and fling words at each 
other about almost everything under the sun, When they 
rise from their chairs, they do so merely to stretch their legs 
and sit down again. They are the same old marionettes whose 
strings Mr. Shaw has pulled so often before. He is the same 
old ventriloquist whom we have heard so often before speak- 


ing with the voice of old man and maiden, youth and babe. 


In “Heartbreak House,’ however, Mr. Shaw tries to be 
just a little different from Mr. Shaw as he was and is and 
always ‘shall be. He has chosen a high theme—a theme at- 
tractive to the Slav temperament, a theme suited to tragedy 
and capable in powerful hands of producing an impressive 
play. Nominally it is the theme of an effete, ineffective, over- 
refined civilization suddenly confronted by the terrors of war. 
Actually it is the theme of Mr. Shaw face to face with a 
world which writes in red blood instead of black ink, a world 
which is forced to act instead of talk, which is called upon 
to die instead of to argue about what manner of experience 
is death. It is an inspiring theme but it is not suited to a 
jester. So that when the Zeppelins are humming overhead, 
Mr. Shaw’s puppets remain puppets and the only convincing 
thing about the scene is that same humming—which by the 
way is done very well. 

The truth of the matter is that the war has put Mr. Shaw 
sadly out of place. Nero fiddling while Rome burned was a 
bad joke; so was Mr. Shaw’s joking while the world was 
slaying and being slain. Mr. Shaw arguing over its corpse 
is a bad joke too, and that is what “Heartbreak House” is. 
I am, etc, 


New Vork City. Cuartes R. HaArGrRove. 


THE OPINION OF MANKIND. 

Sirs: My appreciation of your outspoken appeal to British 
opinion in your issue of 1 December is somewhat dashed by 
your concluding sentence in which you state that henceforth 
you will remain silent on the question of Ireland. My first 
thought, while still under the spell of your close reasoning, 
was that you were right, but day by day the sequence of 
events convinces me that the position you have taken up is 
an impossible one. From first to last the British Government’s 
Irish policy is not merely the continuing infliction of an in- 
tolerable wrong upon a generous people—comparable with 
American treatment of our coloured population—it is more 
than that; it is, as you yourself have so well pointed out, an 
international nuisance of the first magnitude. It is a prob- 
lem that invades the lives of decent people everywhere, even 
in England. The American people are not alone in their re- 
sentment of this never-ending atrocity. As you are doubtless 
aware, the Italian parliament has recently turned its atten- 
tion to the subject. French newspapers are giving pitiless 
publicity to every development in the situation. The British 
Government is facing a world of downward pointing thumbs, 
yet it sticks to its policy with a tenacity which is character- 
istic of Governments, especially British. With her army of 
occupation Britain has got her teeth into Ireland, just as 
America has got her teeth into Haiti. The problem is how 
to get those British soldiers back where they belong. I do not 
believe that Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues will ever 
of their own volition give the word for withdrawal. The 
lightning must strike from outside. I am confirmed in 
this view when I find such an incorrigible nationalist as 
Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton awakening at last to the fact that 
all the world hates a bully. This is how Mr. Cheserton writes 
in the New Witness of 1 December: 


We English who depend upon foreign supplies have no foreign 
undersandings; we, who collect our food everywhere have distributed 
our foes everywhere. And on top of all this, we must turn the 
negative isolation into a positive infamy by the race of raving mad- 
ness in Ireland. The danger of this dance of death to England is 
so great that no words can be too strong for it. The danger to Eng- 
land almost makes an Englishman forget the effect on Ireland. We 
English are building up an international legend against ourselves, 
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exactly like the legend of Prussia. The whole world will make an 
ideal of our downfall, as it did of the downfall of Prussia. % 

Foreign nations may not go to war with us merely to save Ireland; 
neither did we go to war with Prussia to save Poland, or to save 
Denmark. But when once we were at war, all these things were 
remembered with a righteous and ruthless indignation. They made 
it easy for everybody to hate Prussia and impossible for anybody 
to spare Prussia. The world hung on to her with a bulldog grip, 
and would not let go till she dropped. 

So will it be with the Britain of the Irish Reprisals whenever one 
of the countless foreign complications catches us in a net of war. 
The alliance against us will be an alliance against the last im- 
perialistic tyranny. Governments will be able to persuade their 
democracies that they are fighting a monster of militarism. Every 
little South American Republic will plume itself on being counted 
in the increasing host of avengers. Men will pride themselves on 
the pitiless patience with which they refuse our terms and cut off 
our retreat. 


Here, from an unexpected quarter, is evidence that a little 
plain speaking from the outside world can make itself heard, 
even in England; and in this matter of plain speaking, I be- 
lieve America has a peculiar duty. We speak the same lan- 
guage as the people we are addressing, we are men of like 
passions with themselves, guilty of the same faults, blessed 
with the same virtues. For these reasons I hope that your 
excellent paper will not long hold to this self-denying or- 
dinance of silence regarding British misgovernment of Ire- 
land. I am, etc., 


New London, Conn. Puitip PrErrep. 


BOOKS. 


ThEEING THE OLD, OLD STORY. 


SINcE the late Mr. Samuel Smiles published his 
“Self-Help” it has become difficult to persuade later 
and more wayward generations of his countrymen 
that success, even as he understood the term, can 
be achieved by the cultivation of the virtues which 
he exalted. In Europe generally, it must be con- 
fessed, there are quite serious doubts whether hon- 
esty, diligence and regular attendance at divine serv- 
ice play any part in the making of those great men 
who have risen in life. Under the genial and appro- 
priate auspices of Mr. David Lloyd George, English 
life to-day presents a tableau more crowded with 
self-made men than in the undemocratized era of 
upper-class’ consciousness, but it would be rash to 
assert that this spectacle has restored the cult of 
those naive beliefs which such careers are supposed 
to illustrate. In fact, the cheerful philosophy still 
so benignly present in the gaudy pages of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, so ingenuously insinuated in the 
bulletins of the Subway Sun, so rapturously pro- 
claimed in the orations of presidential candidates, 
and so omnipresent wherever hard-headed and God- 
fearing Americans are articulate—that philosophy 
can no more be resuscitated for European consump- 
tion than the first chapter of Genesis. Hence, no 
doubt, the spread of social and economic heresies 
which, while ardently preached by a handful of 
people in this country, have little meaning for the 
mass of right-thinking citizens, whose spokesmen 
declare indignantly that such ideas are un-Amer- 
ican, as indeed they are, since they are the expres- 
sion of a revolt against European conditions. If the 
American radical is suspect, it is largely because he 
relies upon arguments directed against a social or- 
der entirely different from that which is familiar to 
the average man in the United States. 

Until social and economic criticism in this coun- 
try takes on a more positive local colour, until so- 
cialism becomes Americanized, radicalism must re- 
sign itself to the thought that the revolutionary 
ideas of the eighteenth century are still advanced 
enough for the American people, and that the re- 
formist ideals of the Eighteenth Amendment repre- 
sent the loftiest flights of the American spirit. The 
comparative failure of the Left wing in American 


politics, the timorous shrinking from the common- 
places of even English liberalism, what are these but 
the result of a general suspicion of exotic doctrines? 
Consequently, socialism here is waiting hopefully 
until America becomes so Europeanized that the 
imported theories will at last strike a responsive 
chord in the bosoms which now thrill to such sagas 
as “The Americanization of Edward Bok.” 

This autobiography of the ex-editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal is likely to produce upon the 
sophisticated reader that impression of exasperated 
amusement which I have noted in more or less civ- 
ilized Britons when they have undergone a course 
of the Saturday Evening Post, at my suggestion, in 
order that they might become familiar with that 
microcosm of the United States. What chiefly 
strikes one in this paper is not the puerile senti- 
mentality so commonly imputed to the popular fic- 
tion of America, for that is common to all English- 
speaking countries. It is rather the avowedly ser- 
ious articles and editorials, and above all the con- 
tinuous leitmotiv, the endless variations on the 
theme aptly expounded by Mr. E. W. Howe as 
“success easier than failure.” The advertisements, 
the stories and the articles all combine in a pro- 
longed diapason, whose note is the triumphant 
American chant: the blessings of business. If two 
million or more readers delight in the parables and 
exhortations of such evangelists from one pulpit 
alone, and if a whole continent proclaims the amaz- 
ing story of that gospel, it is because each individ- 
ual feels that he, in time, can prove his faith, bank- 
book in hand, while each has one person at least 
within the radius of his actual experience, who is an 
incontrovertible proof of the thesis that opportunity 
is equal for all, and the best man always wins. That 
comforting illusion has long since vanished from 
the European scene. 

It is gratifying evidence of the divine justice of 
things that the career of Mr. Bok should unfold 
like a narrative in his own paper, and that his os- 
tensible faith is that which he so powerfully helped 
to sustain and stimulate in his grateful countrymen. 
A prefatory note raises unpleasant suspicions, when 
the author says that “Edward Bok, editor and pub- 
licist, . . . has had and has been a personality apart 
from my private self.” With alarm one reads: “My 
chief difficulty during Edward Bok’s directorship 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal was to abstain from 
breaking through the editor and revealing my real 
self.” Finally, the worst seems revealed when he 
confesses that “no relief was so great to me person- 
ally as his decision to retire from his editorship... . 
Only to those closest to me could I explain the 
reason for the sense of absolute freedom and grati- 
tude that I felt.” This certainly suggests a prelude 
to one of those safe gestures of candour and dis- 
illusionment, as when a decorated and féted and 
well-paid war-correspondent cries: “Now it can be 
told,” and says a few of the things which his more 
indiscreet contemporaries were saying when the 
truth was a rationed commodity and frankness an 
indictable offence. But Mr. Edward Bok, the author 
of this book, and Edward Bok, the editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, are no Jekyll and Hyde. They 
are that thoroughly American product, Two in One. 
The conclusions which Mr. Bok draws from his own 
career would not be blue-pencilled by the late editor 
to whom he “learned to subordinate” himself. 


1“The Americanization of Edward Bok.’’ Edward Bok. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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The curtain rises on the immigrant child gazing 
wistfully into a baker’s shop at some tempting 
pastry. “Look pretty good, don’t they?’ asked the 
baker. “They would,” answered the Dutch boy with 
his national passion for cleanliness, “if your window 
were clean.” Whereupon the boy is set to clean the 
window, and gets his first job at fifty cents a week. 
On Saturdays he delivered newspapers and sold 
iced lemonade to the passengers on the street-cars 
going to Coney Island. Then he decided to make 
copy out of his children’s parties by selling descrip- 
tions of these important functions to the Brooklyn 
Eagle, “with the sage observation that every name 
mentioned in that paragraph represented a buyer of 
the paper, who would like to see his or her name in 
print.” Thus at a precocious age the future public- 
ist discovered the great secret of democratic journal- 
ism. At thirteen he left school, became an office boy 
and invested in “Appleton’s Encyclopedia,” wherein 
he pondered over the biographies of great men, 
wresting the key to success from their fingers, so 
to speak. To the living he wrote letters asking them 
to explain obscure or interesting events in their 
lives, and received replies from Garfield, Grant, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Tennyson, Sherman and 
President Hayes. In this fashion he made a number 
of acquaintances and a collection of autographs, for 
which he apologizes as being merely a hobby and an 
expense. “His autograph quest cost him stationery, 
postage, car-fare—all outgo. But it had brought him 
no income, save a rich mental revenue.” ‘Then he 
picked up a cigarette-picture, saw that it had no 
autographical or biographical value, and made an 


agreement to supply biographies of the persons rep- | 


resented, at ten dollars apiece. In a short time he 
had a staff working under him, and thus made his 
debut as an editor. His interviews with the great 
personages of the time are an affecting record of 
triumphant democracy. General and Mrs. Grant and 
President and Mrs. Hayes received with open arms 
the friendless, penniless but industrious boy. It was 
his refusal to drink the wine supplied to the report- 
ers at a banquet which attracted to him the atten- 
tion of President Hayes, and was the means of his 
securing a scoop for his paper. So, even before Vol- 
stead, virtue in this respect was not only its own re- 
ward. 

Mr. Bok’s great adventure was his trip to Boston, 
where he communed with the master minds of the 
age: Oliver Wendell Holmes, who wept when the 
boy got him to autograph his poems; Longfellow, 
who took him to the theatre, and seated him in a 
chair made out of the wood of the spreading chest- 
nut tree, so that he might read aloud a Dutch trans- 
lation of “The Old Clock on the Stairs.” Emerson 
he also saw, a few months before the philosopher’s 
death. When he comes later on in his life to describe 
his efforts to see various popular writers in Eng- 
land, his experiences contrast markedly with the 
easy accessibility of these public figures of his boy- 
hood. As an editor, with fat checks to distribute and 
anxious for contributors, he was more often snubbed 
in England than in this country when he was a poor 
youth collecting autographs. He does not, however, 
make any reference to the difference or draw any 
conclusion from this contrast of social systems. In 
fact, the greatest asset of Mr. Bok seems to be his 
refusal to draw any conclusion from any experience 
which did not fit into his general conception of life. 
The bulk of the story is naturally devoted to the 
fortunes of the Ladies’ Home Journal and its rise to 


fame under his guidance. It is, in the main, a vindi- 
cation of the philosophy which it preaches, and 
that philosophy is the editor’s. He rejoices in his 
achievements, not merely in the circulation and 
advertising departments, but in such undertakings 
as the standard model homes, the standard model 
furnishing schemes, the campaign against patent 
medicines and the like. His opposition to women’s 
votes and his attempt to induce his readers to give 
up aigrette plumes failed, as did his crusade against 
modern dances. These rebuffs left him with the 
conviction, which he professes to have held from 
the start, that it is easier to edit a woman’s maga- 
zine than to understand women. 

By the time Mr. Bok, the author, takes leave of 
Edward Bok, the editor, the tale is rounded out like 
a movie story, and the poor Dutch lad is the wealthy 
and prosperous director of the most astonishing 
magazine business in the world. He had deliberately 
decided to resign that position when he reached the age 
of fifty. Surveying his activities he has only one deep 
regret. Is it that in all those years of power he had 
never once even touched on a single fundamental 
need of humanity, never once been instrumental in 
calling forth something that was just an end in it- 
self and justified its existence as such? Not in the 
philosophy of the Saturday Evening Post are such 
things dreamed of. No; Mr. Bok wanted to “invest 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year in American 
boyhood.” To that end he approached Mr. Roose- 
velt with a proposal that the latter should “assume 
the active headship of the National Boy Scouts of 
America,” at the salary named. Mr. Roosevelt died 
before the plan could be realized. For this reason 
“Edward Bok has always felt that the most worth- 
while idea that ever came to him had, for some rea- 
son he never could understand, come too late.” Of 
America itself he has a few complaints to make, 
which are tactfully and respectfully enclosed in a 
final chapter. America does not value the quality 
of thoroughness; Americans do not understand the 
virtue of thrift; the educational system is inade- 
quate, and there is a sad and terrible disrespect for 
law and order and for those in authority. Intellect- 
ual anarchy is rife, and is far more dangerous than 
physical violence. Happy the nation with such re- 
grets. A little child shall lead it. 

Ernest A. Boyp. 


MR. SYMONS’S NEW VOLUME. 
Wiru each additional volume of Arthur Symons’s work 
it becomes increasingly difficult to place the time of com- 
position. The three plays included in his new volume’ 
may, or may not, have been written during the last few 
years. There can be no doubt of the fact that Mr. Symons 
has been issuing much of his earlier work in recent col- 
lections, combing the files of old magazines and resurrect- 
ing forgotten fragments from their hiding-places. ‘His 
talent, however, makes practically anything of his that 
appears of more than ordinary interest. He has been, 
above all, a workman of meticulous care; he has “listened 
to the echoes of the soul as they sound through the 
world,” to use a phrase of Mr. G. Turquet-Milnes, and 
the delicate epicurean qualities of his temperament, so 
definitely Latin, have made imperative for him an ex- 
treme care in composition. Therefore, even the pieces 
which in the past he considered unworthy for publica- 
tion have an artistic value. “Cesare Borgia” contains 
some vivid moments during its eight scenes, but one is 
unable to read it without instinctively turning back to 
Swinburne’s swan-song, “The Duke of Gandia.” Swin- 


1“Cesare Borgia, Iseult of Brittany, The Toy Cart.’’ Arthur Symons. 
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burne’s play treats the same characters which, in some 
indefinable way, are turned into supermen; his Cesare is 
a cold, malicious monster with the habiliments of magni- 
ficence about him. In Mr. Symons’s play the verse grows 
feverish and, at times, the thought seems distraught. It 
appears ill-digested, and while it is of genuine poetic im- 
port, it suffers from a certain fumbling. “Iseult of Brit- 
tany” is probably a scene omitted from Mr. Symons’s 
drama, “Tristran and Iseult.” It stands well by itself, 
however. The best thing in the book is the five-act prose 
drama, “The Toy Cart,” based rather closely on the 
Mrichchhakati of Sudraka. At moments Mr. Symons de- 
parts from the atmosphere of ancient India, as when he 
introduces two of his own poems as songs, poems that are 
anything but Indian in feeling, or allows his characters 
to speak in such phrases as “a languor of vehement peace 
envelops her.” “The Toy Cart” appears to be really act- 
able; its suspense is almost painful. 
HERBERT S. GORMAN. 


BACK TO SPOON RIVER. 

THE most hopeful aspect of Mr. Edgar Lee Masters’s 
latest volume of verse, “Domesday Book,’ is that the 
poet, after several years of floundering with minor forms 
in the interval succeeding his “Spoon River Anthology,” 
has at last realized the necessity of seeking out a new 
literary mould adequate for his view of the contemporary 
scene. Devising a mould and filling it are, however, two 
distinct processes, as artists and writers as well as crafts- 
men have often discovered, and it is not always the same 
hand that is proficient at both tasks. It is not remark- 
able, therefore, although it is disappointing, to find that 
Mr. Masters has imperfectly filled the mould he has de- 
vised. 

Just as for “Spoon River” he accepted the suggestion 
of the Greek Anthology, so, for “Domesday Book,” he 
has accepted, in large measure, the suggestion of “The 
Ring and the Book.” He has chosen the tragically fallible 
figure of Eleanor Murray and her violent death, and 
round this figure and this event he has ranged the stories 
of all those, far and near, who were most concerned in 
her journey through the world. His argument is thus 
set forth in the opening lines: 


Take any life you choose and study it: 

It gladdens, troubles, changes many lives. 
The life goes out, how many things result? 
Fate drops a stone, and to the utmost shores 
The circles spread. 


This mould which Mr. Masters has fashioned is so im- 
posing and imperative a self-challenge that the poet’s 
imagination and execution have been unable to meet 
it. It may be true that 


... the world could not contain the books 

That should be written, if all deeds were traced, 
Effects, results, gains, losses, of her life, 

And of her death, 


but the selective hand of the poet might be expected at 
least to choose the most significant data for his chronicle. 
Instead, side by side with what is salient, Mr. Masters 
has included many eccentric tales and characters, touch- 
ing Eleanor Murray and her fate only remotely, merely 
as a means for expressing some of his own economic and 
psychological and philosophical hobbies. Dwight Henry’s 
House That Jack Built is a grotesque intrusion of this 
order. By the realistic and contemporary nature of the 
subject, however, we are spared Mr. Masters’s jejune 
excursions into the medizval, such as Friar Yves in 
“Toward the Gulf,” and into the classics, such as Mar- 
syas and Apollo at Phere in “The Great Valley.” For 
the most part, the raw material of “Domesday Book” is 
the same as that of “Spoon River’—the dull, drab mon- 
otony of life in a mid-Western village of the passing 
generation, as contrasted with the passionate and often 
tragic attempts of individuals to break away from these 
hypocrisies into a larger world. 


1“Domesday Book.” 
millan Co. 


Edgar Lee Masters. New York: The Mac- 


1“The Confessions of Jacob Boehme.” 


The trouble with “Domesday Book” is chiefly that it 
thins this raw material out until it becomes hopelessly 
prosaic. The realism of “Spoon River” had the virtue 
of selection and of epigram. In his latest work, Mr. 
Masters has become extensive without any correspond- 
ing enlargement of the imagination and the power be- 
hind his broader canvas. His naturalism approaches that 
of Zola in its all-inclusive detail, without the impassioned 
fire and conviction of the Frenchman. Dr. Trace’s autopsy, 
like Dr. Scudder’s clinical lecture in “Toward the Gulf,” 
is beyond the bounds of poetry or of literature as an art. 
“Domesday Book,” cut to half its length by the omission 
of a third of its episodes and the compression of the rest, 
would come nearer to achieving its author’s purpose and 
filling the mould he has devised for it. 

OxiveR M, SAyter. 


AN INSPIRED COBBLER. 

Mr. Scotr PatmeEr has done a valuable piece of work in 
getting together in a small volume the more personal 
utterances of Jacob Boehme.* It is a book that will ap- 
peal to many people who have felt an interest in the 
great mystic, but, at the same time, have found his 
writings, when presented to them in mass, heavy and 
difficult reading. More almost than any other writer, 
Jacob Boehme has suffered from that obscurity which is 
inevitable to those who endeavour to express in words 
the evasive moods and movements of the spirit. Like 
other great mystics, however, this inspired cobbler has 
always had a small group of devoted followers professing 
to find in his rough, chaotic musings cryptic answers to 
the eternal secrets of the universe. 

Born at Alt Seidenberg in Silesia, he was subject, from 
the age of twenty-five, to periods of divine illumination 
when, as he believed, his devout spirit was permitted to 
see far into the hidden depths of life. Indeed his writings 
have about them so strange a quality of inspiration that 
they have not failed to haunt the minds of succeeding 
generations with an ever-recurring suspicion that a wis- 
dom beyond the reach of man is contained within their 
abstruse and chaotic reasonings. Towards the end of his 
life, Jacob Boehme was taken before the chief theologians 
of the Electoral Court of Dresden for examination as to 
the orthodoxy of his views, and so impressed were these 
divines by his passionate earnestness that one of them is 
reported to have said: “I would not for the world be 
party to this man’s condemnation—for who knows what 
lies at the bottom of it all?” It is exactly this feeling 
that has followed his works through three centuries to 
this very day. Only half understood, interpreted in a 
thousand different lights, their mysterious power still 
leads even the most sceptical to a suspension of judgment. 
Innumerable illiterate and simple people have regarded 
Boehme’s teaching as infallible; on the other hand, Isaac 
Newton is known to have valued him: indeed, certain 
enthusiasts have declared that Newton “ploughed with 
Boehme’s heifer,’ that the great scientist owed his dis- 
covery of the law of gravitation to his studies of this 
Philosophus Teutonicus. 

Certainly the sense of revelation that obsessed Jacob 
Boehme was of so vivid a kind that he himself never 
doubted for a moment that, for some mysterious reason, 
he had been chosen beyond all others to show and explain 
the true meaning of life. “Nobody before me,” he writes, 
“has had the ax by the handle’; and again, to use his 
own expressive language, it was given him beyond all 
men “to smell God.” He was fully aware, however, that 
his rambling treatises were addressed only to certain 
minds of the more religious type. “If thou art not a 
spiritual overcomer’—and there is something here of 
Nietzschean pride—‘“then let my book alone. Do not 
meddle with it but stick to thy old matters.” He died in 
1624, and, as with William Blake, the consciousness of 
lhis nearness to divine things did not desert him even in 
his last hour. Asking that the door of his cottage should 
be set open that he might hear the better the celestial 
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music, he died with the words “Now I go to Paradise” on 
his lips. 

Mr. Scott Palmer has been wise in keeping as far as 
possible to William Law’s eighteenth-century translation, 
the simple language of which is so admirably adapted to 
the profound meditations of this homely tradesman. Quite 
apart from their speculative and philosophic value, cer- 
tain sentences in this volume have about them the intense 
and innocent beauty of really great literature: 


O! gracious, amiable Blessedness and great Love, how sweet 
art thou! How friendly and courteous art thou! How 
pleasing and lovely is thy relish and taste! How ravishing 
sweetly dost thou smell! O noble Light and great Glory, 
who can apprehend thy exceeding beauty? How comely 
adorned is thy love! How curious and excellent are thy 
colours! And all this eternally. Who can express it? 


Or take this, so redolent of a delicate, imaginative piety: 


But the poor soul is entered into a strange lodging, into 
the spirit of this world, which is not its proper home. 
Whereby that fair creature is obscured and defaced and is 
also held captive therein as in a dark dungeon. 


There is something about the unaffected holiness of 
Boehme that has reduced all scoffers to silence. The 
“peace of God” seems to overshadow his whole person- 
ality and everything that he wrote. “I had rather have 
walked an hundred miles than preach this sermon,” cried 
the priest of Gorlitz, as he began his funeral oration 
over the dead body of Jacob Boehme. This same diffi- 
dence has followed his works through succeeding 
generations. LLEWELYN Powys. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 

In “Atlantida,”* awarded by the French Academy the Grand 
Prix for the best novel of the year, M. Pierre Benoit wears 
gracefully the romantic mantle of Sir Rider Haggard. The 
story recovers the lost island of Atlantis and its mythical race 
left, by a subsidence of the sea, high and dry in the moun- 
tains of northern Africa. From the hidden heart of this 
kingdom the beautiful Antinea, last of Neptune’s line, lures 
to disaster a succession of high-hearted adventurers who come 
seeking to learn the history of that vast area in the enig- 
matical inscriptions carved upon its rocks and caves. The 
tale is told with an economy, a sureness and a subtlety that 
show how a French writer can come near to salvaging for 
literature themes which, in English, are condemned to a 
humbler sphere. 18h. Sy lek. 


One of the stories in Mr. Tod Robbins’s volume called “Silent, 
White and Beautiful’? contains an allusion to certain tales, 
described as “vivid, poisonous growths of mental fungi... . 
Quite perfect they were, and quite malign. Handbooks of as- 
sassins. ....” In these phrases, one suspects, the author was 
giving form to his own unfulfilled wish, for it is apparent that 
the stories in this collection are intended to tally with such 
a description. Much as one might be inclined to lift these 
labels out of his text, and apply them to Mr. Robbins’s own 
work, it is not possible. Genuine horror requires a certain in- 
ner logic, a subtle plausibility not discoverable in these stories. 
In the current slang of the street, there is a certain remark 
which has all the persuasive gentleness of a steam-roller. It 
is the expression: “I’m not arguing with you. I’m telling you.” 
Mr. Robbins, as a purveyor of horror, adopts much the same 
tactics. Instead of slyly arguing the reader into accepting his 
fantasies, he tells him, and the reader recalcitrates. L. B. 


Mr. Henry Avucustin Beers, one of the few remaining links 
with our old literature, is a critic with the courage of his 


retrospections; in “The Connecticut Wits’”® he goes poking ‘ 


about in cobwebby, literary corners, with the composed curi- 
osity of one who believes that cobwebs themselves are far 
more interesting than the modern vacuum-cleaning devices 
which demolish them. In thus turning his back on the feverish 
present, he unearths Joel Barlow and those other neglected 
spirits of old Connecticut; and then allows his fancy to range 
over such themes as the poetry of the cavaliers, Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries, Thackeray, Sheridan and Abraham Cowley. 
In manner, these essays are scholarly, informative, and suavely 
graceful. Professor Beers seldom puts forward a critical ver- 
dict of his own, without balancing it with a contrary view 


1“Atlantida.” Pierre Benoit. Translated by Mary C. Tongue and 
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Henry Augustin Beers. 


authoritatively stated by some one else. Thus, if he affirms 
that “Dickens was hardly a satirist at all,” he hastens to add: 
“T know that Mr. Chesterton says he was, but I can not believe 
it.” When, however, he forgets these divergent opinions and 
presents only his own, as in his paper on James Whitcomb 
Riley, he is most stimulating. LB; 


ONE must occasionally be grateful in a day devoted, on the one 
hand, to detail, and on the other to a futuristic sketchiness, 
for a literary gift as serene as Mrs. Wharton’s. It liberates 
one from the fascinating yet raucous discords of our moment 
and tranquillizes the spirit. Mrs. Wharton’s new novel, “The 
Age of Innocence,” is the perfect fruit of an austere and 
disciplined art. New York in the early ’seventies—think of 
the possibilities of detailed treatment that subject might lend 
itself to! Reflect how others would have treated it. And then 
turn to this novel, in which the canvas is kept free of minor 
obstructions so that we may have a sense of space and move 
about at leisure. It is with a certain amazement that one 
watches Mrs. Wharton at work. How she stretches her can- 
vas until it is taut! How unerringly she chooses her material! 
How economical she is of the means by which she secures 
her rich results! How mindful she is not to confuse our 
vision! It is a steel-grey portrait she is engaged upon: her 
full effect springs from the subtlety of her use of negative 
tones. There is little of the spontaneous here, in the strictly 
poetical sense; rather, the result of infinite, if concealed, pains. 
Whatever may be said of Mrs. Wharton’s earlier style, to this 
latest revelation of it one may apply the apt phrase of Mr. 
Edmund Gosse; it is “without false ornament of any kind.” 
L. M. R. 


THE worldly-wise novelist, having once achieved a successful 
book, continues thereafter to feed his faithful publisher and 
his faithful public with others concocted after’ the same recipe. 
So Mr. McKenna continues to produce endless novels after 
the manner of his early “Sonia.” His recipe may be briefly 
stated thus: Take the upper cuts of London society as they 
were during the reign of King Edward; mix well with South 
African Jews and other nouveaux riches, observing the effect 
of these upon established greatness; dissolve rapidly in the 
Georgian era and stir in a couple of years of the Great War. 
This gives us at Mr. McKenna’s hands a comédie de meurs, 
accurately observed and brightly written. But it is a pity that 
the author did not see fit in his new novel, “Lady Lilith,” to 
garnish his familiar dish with a fresh heroine. Two solid 
volumes of Sonia richly sufficed us and we rather resent hav- 
ing her served up to us again; even under another name, Lady 
Barbara Neave is just Sonia, only more so—more spoilt, more 
blasé, and above all, more wilful. Like Sonia, Lady Barbara 
pains all her “right-thinking” friends by consorting with 
“bounders” and appearing “fast.’ Like Sonia, she is fascin- 
ated by the only man who will bully her a little. An honest 
man, on finding that she has been playing with him all along, 
turns cynical about women and gets killed in the war. The 
shock of this gives her a general change of heart, and leaves 
her in a proper frame of mind for the real hero, whose 
appearance in yet another volume is indicated at the end of 
the book. VG 


A REVIEWER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


Ir was shortly before the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury that Richard de Bury, Bishop of Durham, wrote his 
little treatise “Philobiblon,’ on the love of books. For 
him books were the ruling passion and he tells us of the 
ingenious assiduity with which, on his many journeys 
to the continent and about England, he rescued his “crazy 
quartos and tottering folios” from the abodes of moths 
and the gnawing of worms, so preferring them above all 
other gifts and treasures that by good fortune he amassed 
the finest library in the kingdom. His fondness for 
books, he says, “sweetened the wormwood of peregrina- 
tion” on those tedious embassies, and would have led him 
to their hiding-places even if he had not been able to 
scatter money with a light heart. What delightful libra- 
ries he found in “cells redolent of aromatics”! Flourish- 
ing greenhouses, he calls them, of all sorts of volumes, 
many of which, however, lay lifeless, reposing in dust 
and ashes, given over to oblivion. Upon these he seized, 


we may fancy, with an especially quick and solicitous eye. 
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In short, what with pains, affection, gold (“our common 
captivatrix of the love of all men”) and numerous devout 
agents, whose net no fry could evade, Richard de Bury 
became a veritable magnet for books. Then, having no 
jealousy in his heart but rather an appropriate zeal, he 
so disposed matters that any student, wishing to consult 
his books, might knock at his palace door and have board 
and lodging till the thirst abated. 


TuHIs open-handed bishop, as we divine, was something 
more than a bibliomaniac; one, rather, whose ecstatic 
leve led him as much to believe in their virtue as to enjoy 
their savour. It was to advance, as he expressly tells us, 
the purpose of this devotion and to propagate the love 
of books that he wrote his treatise “in the lightest style 
of the moderns.” Perish the verdict of a critic that it 
was, in truth, very bad Latin our bishop committed! Who 
are we not to accept with gratitude a mode of expression 
tactfully designed for the unlettered, in which he jokes 
with the reader in his dry way, saying that he “preferred 
paltry pamphlets to pampered palireys’? It was not, 
however, to catch us but the clergy that he felt himself 
obliged to bait his hooks with titbits of wit, such was 
the decay of learning and the allurement of lucre in those 
evil times. Did they know, these clerics, upon what stores 
of wisdom they were turning their backs, insomuch that 
all religion vacillated? “The study of the monks nowa- 
days,” he says, “dispenses with emptying bowls, not 
emending books, to which they neither scruple to add the 
lascivious music of Timotheus, nor to emulate his shame- 
less manners; and thus the song of merriment, not the 
plaint of mournfulness, is become the monasterial duty.” 
On the other hand, beside these careless Gallios, who had 
books and would not read them, were those others who 
lacked books and could not get them. “Fitted for the 
liberal arts, and equally disposed to the contemplation of 
Scripture, but destitute of the needful aid, they revert, 
as it were, by a sort of apostasy to mechanical arts solely 
for the sake of food.” A pitiful state indeed, in which 
the sun is eclipsed in the clearest sky. Wherefore, as he 
pointed out, books must be had, and eaten when they are 
had, lest the lamps of faith and virtue are extinguished 
for want of oil. 


SHOULD one rest among the eloquent periods in which our 
author justifies his bibliolatry? “In books,’ he ex- 
claims, “cherubim expand their wings, that the soul of 
the student may ascend and look around from pole to 
pole.” And again: “Saturn never ceases to devour those 
whom he generates; insomuch that the glory of the world 
would be lost in oblivion if God had not provided mor- 
tals with a remedy in books.” Let us rather dwell upon 
the subtlety with which he entices the recalcitrant reader, 
not failing to note the authority with which, failing in 
these wiles, the learned bishop even warns him. Have 
our clerics looked with too much favour upon the biped 
beast woman, from whom they ought to fly as from the 
asp and the basilisk? She is ever jealous of our studies, 
and at all times implacable! What is her notorious view 
of books? She abuses them in virulent speeches, points 
them out as the only superfluous furniture lodged in the 
whole house, complains that they are useless for any pur- 
pose of domestic economy whatever, and recommends 
their being “bartered away forthwith for costly head- 
dresses, cambric, silk, thrice-dipped purple garments, 
woollen, linen, and furs.” Does one wish to shake off 
this incubus? Observe how the works of Theophrastus 
and Valerius restore the biped to her just place. Thus 
our bishop cunningly takes advantage of the war of the 
sexes to promote the cause of books. Elsewhere he bids 
his readers consider “how great a commodity of doctrine 
exists in books, how easily, how secretly, how safely they 
expose the nakedness of human ignorance without put- 
ting it to shame,” an argument by which he enlists the 
vanity of men. Finally, and as a last resort, he reminds 
them of Tarquin, his proud folly in so undervaluing 
books that of the sibylline volumes he obtained but three 


at the price for which he might have had the nine and 
came near to losing the divine Oracles altogether. 


As touching the more mundane aspect of books, the bishop 
is full of prudent counsels. He tells his readers, follow- 
ing Solomon, to buy them freely, if they have the means 
at their command, since the value of books is ineffable 
and in no way to be compared with the value of money, 
the love of which is, on the contrary, “the most violent 
poison of discipline.” Only in two cases, he avers, ought 
one to abstain from the buying of books: when the 
knavery of the seller is to be withstood or a better 
opportunity of purchasing is expected. In regard to the 
housing of books, he specifically urges the provision of 
cedar shelves with light beams and supporters neatly 
planed and with labels designed in gold and ivory for each 
partition; but it is when he approaches the handling of 
these treasures that he becomes most copious. Let no 
crying child pollute the parchment with his wet fingers! 
Let it be seen that “the dirty scullion, stinking from the 
pots,” does not touch the leaves of books unwashed. Let 
there be a mature decorum in the opening and closing 
of volumes! And then our author draws a disdainful 
picture that one would like to reproduce in full, so clearly 
does it evoke the domestic manners of the intelligentsia 
of the year, let us say, 1325: 


You will perhaps see a stiff-necked youth lounging slug- 
gishly in his study: while the frost pinches him in winter 
time, oppressed with cold, his watery nose drops, nor does he 
take the trouble to wipe it with his handkerchief till it has 
moistened the book beneath it with its vile dew.... He 
distributes innumerable straws in various places, with the 
ends in sight, that he may recall by the mark what his 
memory can not retain. These straws, which the stomach of 
the book never digests, and which nobody takes out, at first 
distend the book from its accustomed closure, and being 
carelessly left to oblivion, at last become putrid. He is not 
ashamed to eat fruit and cheese over an open book, and to 
transfer his empty cup from side to side upon it; and be- 
cause he has not his almsbag at hand, he leaves the rest of 
his fragments in his books. He never ceases to chatter with 
eternal garrulity to his companions; and while he adduces a 
multitude of reasons void of physical meaning, he waters 
the book, spread out upon his lap, with the sputtering of 
his saliva. What is worse, he next reclines with his elbows 
on the book, and by a short study invites a long nap; and 
by way of repairing the wrinkles, he twists back the margins 
of the leaves, to the no small detriment of the volume. He 
goes out in the rain, and returns, and now flowers make their 
appearance upon our soil. Then the scholar we are describ- 
ing, the neglector rather than the inspector of books, stuffs 
his volume with firstling violets, roses and quadrifoils. He 
will next apply his wet hands, oozing with sweat, to turning 
over the volumes, then beat the white parchment all over 
with his dusty gloves, or—— 


but one perceives that the rigorous bibliolater still strikes 
home in that pitiless, crabbed realism of his, and that six 
centuries have not so greatly loosened the stiff neck of 
the student, or tightened up his habits. 


Moreover, even for the simple scribe, in these no less 
dark, decayed and lucre-loving days, the instructed bishop 
has a timely word regarding the serene and venerable 
office of the craft itself. The Son of God, he reminds us, 
who neither sowed, ploughed, wove nor dug, yet wrote 
upon the ground. Nay, God Himself wrote, with His own 
finger, as Moses witnessed who received the tables. “I,” 
says Jeremiah, “wrote in a volume with ink” (Jer. XXX) ; 
and upon John it was enjoined: “What you see, write in 
a book” (Apoc. I.). And still there are those who, hav- 
ing the gift of tongues, prefer to be mistaken for makers 
of chariots, cutlery, fabrics and other inventions, lest it 
be said: They know not with whom they walk. 


THE Reviewer recommends the following recent books 
to the notice of readers of the Freeman; 

“The Acquisitive Society,” by R. H. Tawney. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 

“Marie Claire’s Workshop,” by Marguerite Audoux. New 
York: Thomas Seltzer. 


“A Cycle of Adams Letters,” edited by Worthington C. 
Ford. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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“A word fitly spoken 
is like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver.” 


I enclose $3.50 for a 26 
weeks’ subscription to the 
Freeman, which sudden- 
ly dawned upon my con- 
sciousness last week. It 
comes very near to my 
idea of what an Ameri- 
can politico-literary week- 
ly should be, and though 
I may often differ with 
the expression of opinion 
contained within its cov- 
ers, it is so far a grate- 
ful and refreshing excep- 
tion in the contemporary 
wastes of near-pink “lib- 
eralism” and high-brow 
letters. With every good 
wish for its continued 
excellence and high suc- 
cess, believe me 

Sincerely yours, 
Paris, France. C.W. 


Please send me a copy 
of your paper. I wish to 
get a paper that talks 
sense and isn’t full of lies. 

Yours respectfully, 
Vero, Fla. W.R. B. 


I should very much like 
to know who is the au- 
thor of “The Integrity of 
Individuality” if it is not 
too much of an infringe- 
ment on editorial  et- 
iquette. This one and 
several others of a sim- 
ilar quality of thought 
are rare enough to stir 
something deeper than 
pleasure and curiosity. 
This last number begins 
with a gorgeous hilarity, 
from robbing the Repub- 
lican administration of its 
“mind” to the fine satire 
of the Professional Crim- 
inal Class—and “Armis- 
tice Day.” The last of 
the clear-seeing editorials 
is a fitting transition to 
the constructive ideas ex- 
pressed in the following 
articles in the “Topics.” 
Please send me five ad- 
ditional copies of the 
number (24 November). 

Sincerely yours, 
BS: 
Chicago, Illinois. 


THE FREEMAN 


Unanimous ! 


In your town there are Roman Catholics, Jews, Protes- 
tants and adherents of other churches; when your neigh- 
bours are illsome go to homeopathists,some to allopathists, 
others to naturopaths or chiropractors; on the Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November the citizenry so- 
lemnly, or boldly, or sometimes shamefacedly, mark 
ballots for Democrats, Republicans, Socialists or Pro- 
hibitionists; when your fellow-villagers are out for an 
evening’s entertainment they scatter among the cinema 
palaces, the unmusical comedies, the drama, the opera, 
and the raw burlesque shows. 

In every activity there is incredible diversity; there 
is no end to the variety of groupings. Life spins us into 
every direction. Yet there is one institution in our 
modern American society that commands unanimous 
allegiance: the public library. "The community usually 
supports it and practically all the people derive part of 
their intellectual sustenance from it. 

The library is probably the most useful centre of 
cultural life that we possess. It is the spot to which 
many repair for knowledge and pleasure and its actual 
and potential value to all the people is beyond calculation. 
As a centre for the dissemination of ideas its worth is un- 
limited. A nation’s librarians can exercise more power 
than its lawmakers. 

Those who believe in what the FREEMAN stands for 
and who would popularize its point of view can achieve 
their end most effectively by putting the FREEMAN where 
many readers of all ages and classes will see it—in the 
periodical department of a local public library, club or 
university. Remember that library appropriations for 
magazines are limited and that they are usually absorbed 
by the standard monthlies and weeklies that are thought 
to meet certain average requirements. Few libraries can 
afford all that they need. Until a more enlightened 
public spirit is applied, private generosity will have to 
supplement public funds. 

Your opportunity to do great good with a small sum 
of money lies at hand. We have made the suggestion 
before, and some persons have responded. Again we say, 


Give the Freeman 20 your Library. 


OrprerR Form 
Tue Freeman, Inc., B. W. Huebsch, President, 
116 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send Tur Freeman for one year at $6.00 (six months at $3.00) 
to the 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee er eri iste Mur eeara gyro ee) 


Here write address 


and inform the librarian that it is my gift. 


CHM oO ewe eee ere w erases eeeeseeeeeeeeseeees 


Co oe ere r ee eeresreseee ee ores es eeeesecreesges 


(22 December, 1920 


